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For the Companion. 
“KNIVES.” 

Itwas quite a long time before we noticed him. 
He worked in the kitchen and the cellars, and 
apparently none of the fellows gave him so much 
asa thought, until one day he ran out and gave 
Flaxman a tremendous shaking, for throwing 
his cricket ball through the window. 

Of course there was a commotion in the yard 
immediately, and the doctor called us—twenty- 
four fellows in all—into the school-room and 
made “Knives” beg Flaxman’s pardon, and then 
made Flaxman beg pardon of the whole school 
for the offence that he had committed. 

Then it was that we saw “Knives’’ fully for 
the first time. He would have attracted atten- 
tin anywhere. He was a shambling, shame- 
faced youth, about seventeen years old, tall and 
immensely broad across the shoulders. His face 
was round, and of a milk-and-water complexion, 
and his eyebrows and eyelashes were almost as 
white as his skin. His hair, too, was equally 
destitute of color, and was tumbled over his 
head, He stood with a canvas apron on, and 
with the sleeves of his blue shirt rolled up to his 
elbows. 

When the doctor first commanded him to 
“apologize” he looked blank enough. That long 
vord was among the many things “‘Knives’’ had 
never learned. 

“Do you mean to say that you still harbor re- 
entment?’”” demanded the doctor, seeing his hes- 
itation. 

“Knives” made creases in his canvas apron 
with his fingers, and looked distressed, and stood 
upon one leg. That made us laugh. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t know what ‘apology’ 
means, sir,’’ said Calthrap, one of the cocks of 
the fourth form. 

“Knives” gave him a grateful look, and put 
down his leg. 

‘Then I'll put it in another way,” said the 
doctor. “Are you sorry for what you did?” 

“Knives” ducked his head to one side, with a 
curious movement meant for a nod, and mum- 
bled, “Yessir; but added, in a still lower tone, 
“he'd better not do it again, though!” with a 
fash at Flaxman out of the corner of his eye. 

There wasa murmur of dissatisfaction. ‘“Ah,” 
sidone of the ushers, “that isn’t the Christian 
Way at all.’ 

“I know it,” sputtered “Knives,” “and it aint 








i | 


Two or three times they forestalled us by pre- 
vailing on the doctor to send our hero along with 
them upon some of their expeditions, and twice 
they locked “Knives” up in the ice-house. 

Naturally, “Knives” preferred our company, 
and studied ways to avoid the high form boys. He 
could utter a cry like an Indian. He had a way 
of putting his hands together and sending a 
sound throngh them as one would blow on a 
conch shell. The cry was long, mournful and 
braying, like the “tongue” of a hound, and it 
could be heard at a great distance, even against 
the wind. 

Whenever, after classes, we found that “Knives”’ 
was off kitchen duty, and visible nowhere on the 
playground, we knew that he was waiting for us 
in some one of our many rendezvous, and we 
would carelessly stroll about until we heard his 
long-drawn signal. And it was sure to come 
soon—“Toon, toon, toon!’’—over the tops of the 
trees, or round the corner of some out-building. 

We needed no second call when we heard that, 
and away we would scud by different paths to 
meet our leader. 

“Knives” was a very quiet fellow usually. He 





Christian to heave a ball into a feller’s eye!”’ 

Everybody shouted at this, and the doctor 
himself entirely lost his gravity for the moment, 
# that he felt obliged to “dismiss the court,” 
though he kept “Knives” and talked to him for 
uearly an hour. 

It was in this way that we became acquainted 
with our hero, He got his name from the work 
that he had to do every day after dinner, which 
hon to polish all the cutlery of the house with 
Bristol brick in the back-yard. It was very droll 
ose such an overgrown fellow scrubbing away 
at such work. 

; Immediately after the affair with Flaxman, 
“Knives” became a wonderful faverite, especial- 
y with us small fellows. We found that he 
‘ould do almost every thing. He could bowl 


bunter, 


but Us up to almost every manner of fun. 
ually he 


tire lowest classes, and this made the big fel- 


Sin the fourth form very jealous and indig- 


® field for th 
al] 


¥ accordingly declared themselves his ene- 


hardly ever laughed loudly, or said any thing in 
the way of a joke; but he would grin fearfully 
| how and then, if, for instance, a boy got his leg 
into a mud-hole or broke an egg in his mouth. 
He never lost his temper, and in many respects 
| he seemed exactly like a great ungainly child. 

| He had such a dull, calf-like look, that we al- 
| ways said he slept while he walked, as Napole- 
| on’s soldiers did on the march from Moscow. 


his tongue. 





| his sleep. 


pay | One day Flaxman came up to us, pompous 
We would no longer run errands for them, | with his big gold chain and eye-glasses; and said 
‘ em, or copy their lines. Laying | he knew all about our plot, and that he wanted 
a treason to the influence of “Knives,” | us to take a larger boat and row Welch, Bigelow 
uk 


; and himself down. 
| We refused. 


“KNIVES.” 


Accordingly, we came to have great affection 
/Tound-arm”? magnificently, and I never saw a| and respect for him, and no doubt these feelings 
{ul-grown man who could pull himself up with | were increased rather than diminished by the 
%e hand as many times in succession as he. | fact that Flaxman, Bigelow, McArthur, and the 
%e could make all sorts of knots. He knew all | other fourth form fellows, hated him so savagely. 
the marble games, and was a first-rate egg- | This jealousy between the classes came to its 
| crisis in August, and there was almost a war in 

Our admiration for him was boundless, and | the school. Somehow it leaked out that five of 
9 youngsters gathered about him every time | us second formers, were going off in one of the 
that we were free together, and then he would | boats down the river to Milford to attend a circus 
Grad-| performance. We thought that we had kept it a 
got to be the leader out of school, of the | secret, but it seems that little Merriam told it in 


threatening that he would expose the whole 
scheme, and have us put under punishment. 

We looked at each other aghast. It was of no 
use to resist. We had already involved ourselves 
too far to escape. So we promised Flaxman to 
do as he wished. 

“Now don’t you forget it!”? cried he, shaking 
his forefinger at us with a fierce air. “It will go 
hard with you if you do, and you know what I 
mean when I say that!’’ 

We did know very well. He meant that he 
would serve us all kinds of persecuting tricks, 
get us into bad odor with the doctor and all the 
ushers, and make our lives miserable in every 


none of us cared to oppose him. 

No alternative remained but to abandon the 
Petrel, our favorite little boat, and go in the 
Dolphin. 


possible way. He was a vindictive fellow, and | 


At five o’clock it grew still more cloudy. We 
had prepared the Dolphin so that we could slip 
her readily from her moorings, had muffled four 
oars by tying bits of carpet into the row-locks, 
and had put in the locker a keg of molasses and 
water to refresh us when we were thirsty and 
tired with rowing. 

At eight o’clock we were to steal out of our 
dormitories over the roof of the ell and downa 
ladder. Till then there was nothing to do but to 
wait. We became quite feverish with anticipa- 
tion and mingled fear. Just after supper we all 
sneaked under the shadow of the ice-house, in 
the rear of the main buildings, and were arrang- 
ing the last details of our plot, when, all at once, 
“Knives” appeared among us. 

“What are you here for?’ demanded Flaxman 
and Welch. ‘Clear out!” 

“Knives” looked around upon us little fellows, 
and blinking curiously, said, in his thick tone,— 

“You’d better not take the Dolphin to-night. 
You’d better stay at home.” 

We were thunderstruck. 

‘We're betrayed!” cried Flaxman. ‘He'll tell 
of us. Welch, open the ice-house door!’? And 
in an instant Flaxman threw himself upon 
“Knives,” and with so sudden a shock that our 
stout hero was actually borne off his feet. Flax- 
man was bent upon shutting him up, and one or 
two of us, more thoughtless than the rest, actu- 
ated by an impulse of sportive adventure more 
than any thing else, sprang to hisaid. “Knives” 
was clumsy, and the fellows soon hustled him, 
| in spite of his struggles, in among heaps of ice 
and sawdust, and the two heavy doors were 
closed and fastened upon him. 

At first we felt as valorous as St. George, 
when he stood over the conquered dragon, and 
brushed and smoothed our disordered’ clothes, 
and flattered ourselves that all was safe again. 
Some of the fellows looked a little pale, but Flax- 
man and Welch, who considered themselves the 
heroes of the moment, slapped the timid ones on 
the back, and made them say that they were 
“glad of it.’ 

At ten minutes past eight we were off. The 





Tuesday night came, and all the details of our 
secret expedition were arranged. The circus 
was to perform on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, and it was the latter performance (which 


ed to visit. 


and having a spice of danger in it. 





| pleasures are sweetest to them. 


| When the question came up (as it was sure to | after us. 


night was dark as Egypt, but we made no mis- 
takes, and once launched on the river, rowed very 
| fast. The two or three lights of the school-build- 
| ing were soon left behind the trees, and only un- 


would continue lave at night) that we expect-| broken blackness was around us. 
All this was of course in flagrant | 
violation of the rules of the school. But the fun | found our way to the circus. But the fun there 
was no less alluring to us for being contraband 
Perverse hu- 
man nature is strong in boys, and too often stolen | times caught ourselves looking round to see if 


We reached Milford without mishap, and soon 


was very poor, after all, and we did not laugh 
much. We felt uneasy and guilty, and several 





the doctor or one of the ushers had not come 


| The bare-back riding, the processions, 


| do), “Shall we take ‘Knives’ along with us?” ev-| the jokes, the feats of the trained animals, noth- 


| ery one, somehow, felt his ardor dampen a little. | ing we saw could make us forget that we were 
| We all remembered that “Knives” had repeated- off duty on stolen time, and in violation of rules. 


He never would break a school rule, and he | ly refused to sanction any lawless acts, and we | 
always tried to prevent us from doing so. He | could not doubt but he would set his face against | wind rose. 
would shake his tow head when any thing wrong | this. 


“sleepy calf.” 
was not asked to accompany us. 


ardly consciousness. 


member of our party shook in his shoes. 
We looked at each other to gain courage. 


the fiftieth time. 





Wednesday afternoon was cloudy, and we were 
rather glad of it, for this kind of weather would 
make the night darker, and we felt that darkness was put in the bows, boat-hook in hand, to act 
was necessary for our enterprise. Still we looked | as “look-out.” 
forward to our venture with some misgivings, 
and as the time approached, there was no one of | “Knives” again. If he were only here, with his 
us who did not “weaken” with a certain cow-| perfect knowledge of the river, and his strength 


Little Merriam grew pale and big-eyed, as if, 
he had seen a ghost; and when little Billy Duar, | had treated him abominably. Merriam, whose 
in the history class, recited about the perilous | father was a doctor, said that an ice-house was 
crossing of the Delaware by Washington, every | the worst place in the world for a living being to 


“2, 
if ‘Knives’ could go with us!” we thonght for | drivers of ice-carts frequently died of pneumonia, 
And there were moments when | This frightened us, and we began to feel very 
Then he came down upon us, | we half determined not to go at all. 


Just before the performance was over, a furious 
A roar came up from the ocean, and 


How we wished it could be otherwise!| the great canvas roof of the tent surged and 
or unruly was suggested, and would refuse to | We trusted a great deal to “Knives’” coolness | flapped in the gale, and half the lights were 
join with us; but if anybody went off “larking’’ | and strength, and his skill as a boatman. 
on his own hook, “Knives’’ turned away and held | 


blown out, while the other half flared and flick- 


Not so Flaxman and Welch. They affected to | ered as if they were mad. 
despise him, and called him “old blockhead” and | 


We hurried down to the boat, and found the 


It is needless to say that “Knives” | waves running high, and the wind and tide both 


; against us. We scrambled aboard the Dolphin, 
and put out into the stream. It was darker than 
ever, and Brashwood, who had first-rate eyes, 


And now we small boys began to long for 


| and practice at the oar! 
It had long since come into our heads that we 


stay in. It was sure to give him a severe cold, 
and perhaps a fatal fever, and he said that the 


miserable. The vision of “Knives” shivering in 
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that chilly hole arose before our eyes, and we 
began to pull desperately, that we might reach 
and rescue him sooner. 

Flaxman and Welch said nothing, but they 
now evidently felt as uncomfortable as the rest 
of us at what we had done. 

sut we had good cause to work hard, even if 
The wind 
was so strong that after rowing for fifteen min- 
utes, we were not three hundred yards above the 
place we started from. Flaxman, Eustis, Merri- 
am and I were at the oars, and we struggled with 
all the strength we had, Suddenly Merriam 
gasped out,-— 

“QO, I've got to stop! I—I can’t row another 
stroke!’ and he “caught a crab,” and went over 
like lead. 

Welch jumped into his place and made the 
water fly for ten minutes. We pulled the boat 
above the long bridge, but there the wind seemed 
stronger even than it was below, and just as we 
reached the buoy in the upper channel, the rain 
burst upon us. Then came lightning, and the 
most awful peals of thunder. 

“Look out!” shrieked Brashwood., 
ter! You're running into floating grass. 
tangle your oars!” 

It was too late. We were in the midst of it, 
and Flaxman let her bow take the wind, and we 
were swept off into the trough of the waves. 
Everybody cried out, and all was confusion. 
Merriam began to ery, and so did Herrick. 

A flash of lightning lit up the scene for an in- 
stant, and revealed the whole terrified crew 
struggling to their feet. Flaxman stood, pale as 
2 ghost, with his hair flying, for his hat had | 
been blown the river. Brashwood was 
clinging to Welch’s arm, and all of us were | 
drenched. | 

“Pull! pull!” eried Flaxman, And everybody | 
did pull. But our wild efforts only tilted the 
boat, and Welch, thinking once that she was go- | 
ing over, dropped his oar and Jost it in the 
stream. 


there had been no anxieties ahead. 


“Backwa- 
It'll 


into 


The storm increased, and crash after crash of | 
thunder almost deafened us. We could searcely | 
Another flash of light- 
ning showed Merriam and Brashwood clasped in | 
each other’s arms, with their wet cheeks pressed 
together, and Eustis was upon his knees, utterly 
unnerved, 


hear each others’ voices, 


Sheets of water poured upon us from the | 
clouds, and dashed over us from the river in | 
The wind howled as if it were | 
a chorus of demons. Not a single friendly shore- 
light relieved the terrible darkness. 


drenching spray. 


In spite of | 
all we could do, we were drifting down stream. 

Suddenly a seream burst from every mouth, 
The Dolphin crashed, broadside on, against a pier 
of the bridge, Flaxman went overboard, but he 
clung to the side of the boat, and clambered des- 
perately back. 

The peals of thunder were now almost inces- 
sant, and made doubly fearful by the noise of the 
surging current. 
us. 


Fright had taken possession of 
We expected the boat would be stove every 
instant and then sink, and we stared into the 
darkness, trembling and clinging for our lives. 

All at onee, in one of the brief pauses in the 
tumult, there came a long, penetrating sound,— 

*T-0-0-n- t-o-o-n!”? 

We jumped to our feet and shrieked, “Here, 
here, ‘Knives’! 


t-0-0-n 


Come, come quick, quick !”? 
Where was he? Tow far off? The boat was 
dashing madly against the piers of the bridge. 
Something lat It | 
dropped into the boat and sank into a seat. An- | 
other flash of lightning. It was “Knives,”’ with | 
his white lair streaming, and his broad breast | 
heaving with his rapid breath. | 


“Sit down, everybody! 





swung down from a girder. 


Down with you!” he | 
Welch, ! 


shouted, “Flaxman, take the port oar! 


am, Eustis, stay on the bottom and keep quiet! | 
Farley, put your teller to port!” 
Ilis voice was no longer thick. It sounded like 
atrumpet. We heard every order amid the aw- | 
fuldin of the storm, and to hear was to obey 
them with us all. 

“Now pu yelled “Knives,” 
great shoulders to the stroke oar, 

How we did work! It was inch by inch, against 
tide, current and wind, But we had a leader 
now. We gained the upper side of the bridge 
and headed for the shore. 


ype 


bending his 


Flaxman gave out first. Then Welch, with his 
coat flying, and his shirt opened at the breast, 
tumbled over, exhausted. 

“Knives” now seized two oars and squared 
himself for his double task. 

A sharp, fieree struggle it was. One after an- 
other of the rowers fell helpless at his post, till 
every thing depended on his two strong arms. 
And he alone brought the boat-load of fainting 
bovs ashere! 


Grind, went the keel deep into the mud and 


Uitering 
a low ery, he sank down in a heap, with hi: 


hands pressed upon hi 


gravel, Tt was all the hero could do. 
s breast. 
Summoning all the strength our terror and 
struggle had left to us, we carried “Knives” in 
our arms to the nearest house and summoned a 


physician. We were told that the brave lad 


was in a dangerous condition from over-exertion, | 


but that he might live. 

Might live! 

We felt crushed, and condemned, and wretched. 
I distinctly remember the looks on the faces of 
our guilty group as we stood, dripping, and with 


uncovered heads, in the presence of the out-| 


stretched form of poor “Knives.” 

As soon as we were known, we were sent back 
in a covered wagon to the good doctor, whose 
rules we had so sadly broken. He did not up- 
braid us then, but received us calmly at the door, 
and pointed towards the dormitories. Thither 
we went, followed by one of the ushers, who saw 
that we were properly warmed and dried before 
we went to our sleepless beds. 

Five days after that, we of the second form 


were told that “Knives” had been brought to the | 
I do not} 
think one of us had Jaughed in all those five days. | 


school, and that we could see him. 


We filed softly up to his door. 
knocked, and we went in. 


Brashwood 
There were Flaxman 


and Welch kneeling beside “Knives’ ” chair, sob- | 


bing as if their hearts would break. The sick 
boy’s eyes were fearfully large, and his face was 
almost as white as his pillow, but there was a 
smile upon his lips that we had never seen there 
before, it was so tender, and it meant so much. 
Searcely a word was said. 
of talking. Our feelings choked us as “Knives” 
took our hands, one after another, and then we 
went away. It seemed as if we had been in the 
presence of something that purified us. I know 
that from that day there was a manlier and no- 


bler tone in the whole school, and that Flaxman | 


and Welch became better associates and leaders, 

“Knives” is still employed at the old school. 
He was not a good student, though they tried to 
make him one. He is middle-aged now, a faith- 
ful servant and man-of-all-work, and he owns a 
cottage that our fathers gave him. He loves to 
see us at the old place, and sometimes speaks of 


the adventure of that stormy night; and we al-| 


ways tell him that we owe to him not only the 


preservation of our lives, but the birth of noble | 


thoughts and better principles that have had, I 
hope, an abiding influence upon our lives. 


jalliaiiiatiatiapaaniinc 
For the Companion, 
SILVER PITCHEBS. 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 
IN Six CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


: “f |from her father, though poor Ned was quiet | 


What Polly Did. 


Since their mother’s death, Polly had tried to | to mend, his helplessness tanght him to see and 
take this starboard oar aft! Brashwood, Mervi- | fill her place, and take good care of the boys. love the sweetest side of Polly’s charucter; for 
But the poor little damsel had a hard time of it | 
| sometimes, for Ned, being a year or two older, 


thought it his duty to emancipate himself from 
petticoat government as rapidly as possible, and 


| do as he pleased, regardless of her warnings or 
| advice. 


Yet at heart he was very fond of his pretty 
sister, 


fide his troubles and perplexities to her, for since 


the loss of his mother he often longed for a ten- | 
| 
der, helpful creature to cheer and strengthen | 


him. 
Unfortunately he had reached the age when 
boys consider it “the thing’? to repress every 


sign of regard for their own women-folk, sisters / 


especially; so Ned barricaded himself behind the 
manly superiority of his twenty years, 
snubbed Polly, 


and 


Will had not yet developed this unpleasant | 
| trait, but his sister expected it, and often ex- 


claimed, despairingly, to her bosom friends.— 
“When he follows Ned’s example, and begins 
to ramnave, what wi/? become of me?” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


There was no need | 


At times he felt strongly tempted to con- | 





The father,—a learned and busy man,—was so 
occupied by the duties of his large parish, or so 
absorbed in the abstruse studies to which his 
brief leisure was devoted, that he had no time 
left for his children. Polly took good care of 
him and the house, and the boys seemed to be 
doing well, so he went his way in peace, quite 
unconscious that his eldest son needed all a fath- 
er’s care to keep him from the temptations to 
| which a social nature, not evil propensities, ex- 
posed him. 

Polly saw the danger, and spoke of it; but Mr. 
Snow only answered, absently,— 

“Tut, tut, my dear; you are over-anxious, and 
| forget that young men all have a few wild oats 
to sow.” 

While Ned silenced her with that other famil- 
}iar and harmful phrase, “I’m only seeing life a 
| bit, so don’t you fret, child,” little dreaming that 
|such “seeing life” too often ends in seeing 
| death. 
| So Polly labored in vain, till something hap- 
}pened which taught them all a lesson. Ned 
went on a sleighing frolic with the comrades 
whom of all others his sister dreaded most. 

“Do be careful and not come home as you did 
last time, for father will be in, and it would 
|shock him dreadfully if Ishouldn’t be able to 
keep you quiet,” she said, anxiously. 

“You little granny, I wasn’t tipsy, only cheer- 
| ful, and that scared you out of your wits. Dve 
got my key, so don’t sit up. I hate to havea 
woman glowering at me when I come in,” was 
| Ned’s ungracious reply; for the memory of that 
| occasion was not a pleasant one. 

“IE a woman had not been sitting up you'd 
have frozen on the door-mat, you ungrateful 
boy,” cried Polly, angrily. 

Ned began to whistle, and was going off with- 
| out a word, when Polly’s loving heart got the 
| better of her quick temper, and catching upa 
splendid tippet she had made for him, she ran 
after her brother, She caught him just as he 
opened the front door, and throwing both her 
arms and her gift about his neck, said, with a 
kiss that produced a sensation in the sleigh-full 
of gentlemen at the gate,— 

“Ah, do be friends, for I can’t bear to part 


Now if no one had been by, Ned would have 
| found that pleasant mingling of soft arms and 
worsted a genuine comforter; but masculine 
| pride would not permit him to relent before wit- 
nesses, and the fear of being laughed at by 
“those fellows” made him put both sister and 
gift roughly aside, with a stern 

“T won’t be molly-coddled! Let me alone and 
shut the door!” 

Polly did let him alone, with a look that 
haunted him, and shut the door with a spirited 
bang, that much amused the gentlemen. 
| “I'll never try to do any thing for Ned again! 
| It’s no use, and he may go tothe bad for all I 

care!”’ said Polly to herself, after a good ery. 
But she bitterly repented that speech a few 
| hours later, when her brother was brought back, 
| apparently dead, by such of the “cheerful” party 
| as escaped unhurt from a dangerous upset. 





| 


There was no concealing this sad home-coming | 


> 


}enough now, being stunned by the fall, which 


| had wounded his head and broken his right | 


arm, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tial tears, and went away, to reproach himself in 


| private for devoting to ancient Fathers the tinre | 


jand thought he should have 
sons. 


Ned was very ill, and when, 


given to modern 


at last, he began 
| 


him with a zeal that touched his heart. 


Not one reproach did she utter, not even by a 
! look did she recall past warnings, or exult in the 


present humiliation, which proved how needful 
| they had been. 


caring for him almost as tenderly as a mother. 


Not quite, though, and the memory of her 
whose place it was impossible to fill seemed to 


draw them closer together; as if the silent voice 
repeated its last injunctions to both son and 


| daughter, “Take care of the boys, dear;” “Be 


good to your sister, Ned.” 


| little soul is heaping coals of fire on my head by 


slaving over me like an angeh,” thought the re- 


morseful invalid, one day, as he lay on the sofa, 
with a black patch adorning his brow, and his 
arm neatly done up in splints. 

Polly thought he was asleep, and sat quietly 
rolling bandages till a head popped in at the 
| door, and Will asked, in a sepulchral whisper.— 


It was a shock, both to the man and the min- 
ister, and when the worst was over, he left Polly 
| to watch her brother, with eyes full of peniten- 


she was in truth his right hand, and waited on 


Every thing was forgotten ex- 
cept the fact that she had the happy privilege of 


“ve been a regular brute to her, and the dear 


Sid, 





“lve got the book 
and give it to you?” 

Polly nodded, and he tiptoed in to her gig, 
with a face so full of good-will and spirits, ; 
it was as refreshing as a breath of fres] 
that sick room. 

“Nice boy! he never forgets to doa Kindness 
and be a comfort to his Polly,” she said, Jeay 
her tired face on his buttony jacket, as he 
beside her. 

Will wasn’t ashamed to show affection j 
“his Polly,” so he patted the pale cheeks Witha 
hand as red as his mittens, and smiled doy, 
at her with his honest blue eyes full of the am 
tecting affection it was so pleasant to receive. 
“Yes, l’m going to be a tiptop boy, and ever 

make you and father ashamed of me, as yo 
‘were once of somebody we know. Now d nt 
you laugh and Pll show you something; jt's tip 
best I could do, and I wanted to prove tha | 
mean what I say; truly, truly, wish I may die 
I don’t.” 

As he spoke, Will pulled out of his vest pocke 
a little pewter cream-pot, tied to a shoestring 
and holding it up, said, with a funny mixture ¢ 
boyish dignity and defiance,— : 

“T bought it of Nelly Hunt, because her tease 
was half smashed up. Folks may laugh at yy 

| badge, but I don’t care, and if you won't har 
|me in your society I’ll set up all alone, for fy 
' going into the temperance business, any way!” 
| Polly hugged him on the spot, and made his 
| youthful countenance glow with honest pride by 
saying, solemnly,— 
| “William G. Snow, I consider our league Jig. 
| ored by the addition of so valuable a member: 
for a boy who can bear to be laughed at, and ye 
stick to his principles, is a treasure.” 

“The fellows do laugh at me, and call me ‘Lit 
tle Pitcher;’ but I’d rather be that than‘ 
pagne Charlie,’ as Ned called Mr. Lord,” 
Will, stoutly. 

“Bless the little pitchers!’ cried Polly, enthy 
siastically surveying both the pewter pot and its 
wearer, 

A great tear was lying on her cheek, checked 
in its fall by the dimple that came as she looked 
jat her brother’s droll badge. Will caught it 
| dexterously in the tiny cup, saying, with ast 
| fled langh,— 

“Now you’ve baptized it, Polly, and itsa 
good as silver; for your tear shines in therelie 
a great big diamond. Wonder how mai 
would take to fill it?” 

“You'll never make me cry enough to find ot 
Now go and get my little silver chain, for tha 
dear pewter pot deserves a better one than a 
old shoe-string,” said Polly, looking after bia 
with a happy face, as the small youth gave 
ecstatic prance and was off. 

“Pm afraid we’ve waked you up,” she adie, 
as Ned stirred. 

“I was only day-dreaming; but I mean this 
one shall come true,” and Ned rose straight uy, 
with an energy that surprised his sister. 

“Come and have your lunch, for its time 
Which will you take, Mrs. Neal’s wine jel 

j|my custard?” asked Polly, settling him in bis 
big chair. 

To her astonishment, Ned pitched the litte 
mould of amber jelly into the fire, and trie ® 
eat the custard with his left hand. 

“My dear boy, have you lost your seuss” 
jshe ejaculated. : 
“No; I’ve just found them,” he answer 
| with a flash of the eye, that seemed to enlighta 
Polly without more words. 

Taking her usual seat on the arm of the¢ 
she fed her big nursling in silence, till a8 
| made her ask, tenderly,— 

“Isn’t it right? I put in lots of sugar bea 
you like it sweet.”” j 

“All the sugar in the world won't sweelel® 
to me, Polly; for there’s a bitter drop at the bot 
tom of all my cups. Will said your tear short 
like a diamond in his little pitcher, aud " 
might. But you can’t cry happy tears ove? 
though P’ve made you shed enough to fill the big 
punch-bowl.”’ , 

Ned tried to laugh, but somehow the costs 
choked him, and Polly laid the poor, crm 
head on her shoulder for a minute, sayius © 
ly,— ; 

“Never mind, dear, I wouldn’t think about be 
old troubles now.” , 

She got no farther, for with a left-havie 
thump that made all the cups dance wildly # 
the table, Ned cried out,— 

“But Twill think abont the old troubles ' . 
don’t intend to have any new ones of thst 
Do you suppose I'll see that snip of & boy a 
ing up for what is right, and not have the P io 
to do the same? Do you suppose I'll make y 
own father ashamed of me more than nei | . 
let the dearest little girl in the world wel a 
self out over me, and I not try to thank her 
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the way she likes best? Polly, my dear, you 
can't be as proud of your elder brother as you 
aw of the younger, but you shall never have 
cause to blush for him again; never, sir, never !”’ 

Ned lifted his hand for another emphatic 
thump, but changed his mind, and embraced his 
sister as closely 4s one arm could do it, 

“fought to havea badge if I'm going to be- | 
jong to your select society; but I don’t know 
quy lady who will give me an earring or a 
cream-pot,” said Ned, when the conversation got 
round again to the cheerful side of the question. 

“Il give you something better than either,” 
answered Polly, as she transferred a plain locket 
from her watch-guard to the one lying on the 





table. 

oe knew that a beloved face and a lock of 

grey hair were inside; and when his sister add- 

el, witha look full of sweet significance, “For 

per sake, dear,” he answered, manfully,— | 
“Pil try, Polly!”” 

—<+@o———_—_ 


For the Companion. | 


HOW AN ALLIGATOR CHASED ME. 
Que March, a number of years ago, it was my good 
luck to make @ long Visit to friends on a rice planta- 
tion in Savannah, Ihad been spending the winter | 
in Columbia, S. C., and when the invitation came, it 
included a carriage drive from this place to Beaufort. 
Now, if any of my readers suppose this carriage 
drive to bea common sort of thing, even without | 
the rice plantation at its end, they are very much ' 
staken. I could fill several pages of the Youth's 
Companion with something new and interesting that | 
Isawand did before the plantation house came in 
sight. | 
Day after day and mile after mile we drove through | 
those pine and live-oak woods, our horses trotting 
nerrily over the cranching pine needles, and our | 
carriage-top brushing at every step the long, swing- 
ing festoons of gray moss, that, hanging from bough 













| & pocket when you come back. 


| unwieldly monster of the deep drew 





the alligntor, and then darted back twice as far. 
Negro incu patted the monster with very long, swing- 
ing poles, at a very safe distance from him. 

He was surging up out of his hole slowly, witha 
dumb wonder expressed in every clumsy movement, 
pitiable tosee. When he was fairly ashore he turned 
over on to his side, and stretched himself out at full 
length, as if to rest and recover courage. | 

What an ugly thing he was! with his short legs, 
his long, horny body, his big head, his indescribable 
humanity and fishiness so mixed that he both drew | 
and repelled you. 

“Kill him, Pomp,” said Massa.George. “You'll| 


see you have a new outtit; where did you get your | 
finery 


| much, go ask him!” replied the doctor. 


165 





COMPANION. | 





around, that was at that time customary, Mr. Rob- | times played upon unsuspecting persons, and which 
inson approached the doctor, and the following con- | illustrates the property of air. An empty soda-water 
versation ensued: 


| bottle is laid on its side, and a piece of cork about as 
“Young man, you owe me much for goods, and I | large asa pea placed within its neck. Any one is 
| then challenged to blow the cork into the bottle. 
: | This looks so easy that a person who does not know 
“I got it of Blank, a good trader,” said the Indian. | the trick, advances and blows sharply into the bot- 
“Did you pay for the goods?”’ tle. To his great surprise he finds himself struck in 
“Yes.” the face with the piece of cork, which he has blown 
“How? By selling him your furs?” | out of the bottle and not into it. 
“It’s none of your business! If you want toknow| “The fact is, the bottle, though it looks empty, is 
| really full of air; and just in proportion as air is 
“Young man, all those trinkets belong to me, for | blown into it, the air that already exists is blown 


have a nice chance to put your bullets into him} they were paid for by furs that you agreed to bring out, carrying the cork with it. The only way to get 


now.” 


Massa George. Stir him up fust. Yon little nig-| 


| gers, heave a rock at him! An’ wait, Massa, he’s} don’t you take them?” 


kind of beat out; let him lie dare till we kotch the | 


eggs, cos if he be only wounded, dare de hole, and | fora moment undecided. 


here’s de alligator; he make for it, and no terrapin 
soup for missus then.” 
“Get the eggs 


55”) 





| 





was greatly feared by the whole tribe, and his influ- 
e 
by all means, first, Pomp,” said the | insult to me was premeditated, and my rule had 


to me to settle your account. If Ishould serve you | the cork into the bottle is to coax it, so to speak, by 
“IXill dat dare fellar, a lying still? Better not, | right, I should take them away from you.” ' 


blowing very gently and steadily on one side, so that 
“Well, if you think so, dog of a white man, why the air within the bottle is allowed to escape gradu- 
ally, and the cork slowly rolls along the side of the 
neck. until it is fairly within the body of the bottle. 
“The English redbreast, in cold weather, puffs out 
his plumage till he looks a mere ball of feathers, in- 
stinctively erecting all his feathers, so as to entangle 
as much air as possible between them.” 


Mr. Robinson said, relating the occurrence, “I was 
I knew the medicine man 


nee was almost unbounded. LTalso knew that the 





missus. “Too many good dinners to miss for aj, been never to pass over such a transaction, penn 
shot.” “So Lat once stepped up to him, and throwing him ead 

“Too many, missus; half a bushel of eggs, if there | upon his back in the sand, I took his own knife fron] MY FIRST VISIT TO SAN FRAN- 
are one. Here, you Dick, you Sambo, you Jem,/ his breech-cloth and rapidly cut off all his orna- CISCO. 


| down wid yer, and mind yer, [ll sareh every rag of | ments, tore out his feathers, and, wrapping them up 
| in his new blanket, threw the bundle into my store 
Dick Sambo and Jem came, [ thought, very re-! and said to him,— 


Mind dat dare!”’ 


luctantly out from the crowd, rolled their torn pants 


up above their knees, and plunged into the soft} home to your squaw and tell her you have been lying | 
and cheating 
y 

acknowledge your wrong, ask my forgiveness and 


mud. They were large, athletic-looking boys, with | 
sly, cunning faces, as if they would find some other | 
places beside their pockets for as many eggs as| 
they chose to take. So the missus thought, for she | 
called after them,— 

“Boys! twenty-five cents to the boy who brings 
the most!” 

There she had them. It is astonishing, the power 
of moral suasion in a quarter of a dollar! 

For terrapin eggs I cared little; but that great, | 
me towards him 
by a kind of sympathy I could not resist. So while 











trinkets.” 


plucked of all his finery was too much for even Indi- 
an gravity, and a loud guffaw broke from the circle 
of hunters. 
doctor slunk away amid the laugh and jeers of those 
whom he had summoned to witness his triumph over 
tle trader.” 


From a Correspondent. 


I told you I would write as soon as we arrived in 
San Francisco, and now I will tell you why we did 
not. Little Freddy fell out of the carriage at the 
| door of the hotel, and Vinnie and I have been nurs- 
seg rig et dgpeniggeh pereeontn | ing him to the best of our ability for three days. 
ae Pe S08 HONE Os Now I have drawn my desk—which is a big, flat 
book in my lap—to the window, and shall jot down 
my first impressions. 

A few moments ago, at an extra scream from Vin- 
nie, I moved my desk to the floor, thrust my pen be- 
hind my ear, and took up my station beside her. The 
sea is not far off, and we could hear its low, hoarse 
roar; but in the street below us, what varied scenes! 

The special object which had attracted Vinnie’s 
attention was a huge Piute squaw, who had stopped 
in front of the hotel, and seemed to make her stand 


~ . . . | 
“Now, sir, you are a pretty-looking bird! Go} 


8 
ou for itas you deserve. 


ny me what you owe me, I will give you back your 


“The ridiculous appearance of the medicine man 


This completed the victory, and the 


a tm 



























to bough, shut us in with a filmy canopy of beaut | the crowd had gone a few paces from him towards 
ae wen s ™'Y | the hole, I ventured a little nearer to the spot where 
impossible to describe. ees 

The rice plantation was on the borders of Georgia, | a seas iat oni WA ate: alae Ria euee hale eae 
just where it joins South Carolina. The house was | arg : “ oe state s 
in South Carolina, and the negro quarters part in [aang tery RE ene Reseneen. Se Sengs ap usr 
; alae cee REN settee wit was just at dusk | til I stood directly opposite that wide-open mouth, 
“i ne “tg seeaiiiioes fone pont ae of Ane and I believe I was looking within it to see the con- 
he gua 3 | oases es oe = he Jenlv he > 
ak trees, toa one-story and a half house, perched | on ats ee pe gn 
aay ye. 1 ead then a sort of “te ) pete vn 7 i, 
Acrowd of negroes had gathered to welcome us, | : Perha en se wy vy : el ieee ad 
making the twilight all the duskicr, as we stopped at | ree aa that Ir pot eae it ‘aan ly te on B 
the foot of the high steps leading to the front door. | on iss in - Sep ORe NOR AN ERNE “a ae = ti 
Albright light streamed out the door, the light of | rns se tal #8 ae ed, ienucrais es “ ge 
viteh-pine knots, and of all lights iu. the world, | * ee nee ? wes ae 
~ ‘4 the i ris niake pictures ond ad Beco | this same inenbus. I don’t know but Ishould have 
falls upon ad F been standing there now, that is if Lhad not been 

The next morning Samson came to the door while ae ae e “4 ge seg ea, ee a t 
we were breakfasting, and announced, with a pull ss sal o listant pa iia slants to s i ° ” 
at his front wool, and a shuffle,— en ne ee _— 

“Maen George, found an alligator’s hole, chuck | Tle voice restored my self-possession, and I did 
fall of terrapin's pee ” i ; run. Run! If that was all I did, that would not 

“Where?” — | have been as ignominious as what I have to record. 

“Down dat are nor’-west dyke, close by de pos- | Lnot only ran, but Iscreamed. I positively yelled, 
som’s hole last year, yer inner ig P |} as peeping over my shoulder, [saw that big brown 

t ast yer Kk ‘ | F 

“Call the dogs ooniiien and we will all go with ‘mass floundering along after me, with those short 

~ iS" > of e li sibilities es hs eae ae 

youafter breakfast. An alligator’s hole chuck full | —. venue — i 07 soto ae means 
of terrapin’s eggs is something of 2 feast, Samson.” | SO B8Ve Deen Srantecd’ by Speen! miracle. 

a a aaa hint a e > os — peerage How far Lran, how lustily I screamed, I have no 
allers eee te dat big tail of his ” : way of stating with that correctness which alone be- 

“Well, leave Ponto Hare tie er Cis Sein as | comes a record made in the columns of the Youth's 
half an hour.” ees : ' | Companion, but I will aver that when I stopped, af- 

Do you suppose I ate any breakfast after that? | ter having heard the crack of two rifles, and looked 

B) § S H < a Ave : is se fr 2s 
Notamonthfal. Alligators, terrapins, dogs and all, | Viera 5 RE ae wenger a 
Were enough for me, even if the negroes had been | where I had started, and the alligator was—well, not 
5 ’ 5 8 hie | ‘ s * aa 

tut Ttcgated a gatering tn fl force, | ite clown the might have een fT had 
tor wasT mistaken; the whole plantation, from the had fail it 1 th she a id : 
old grandfather to the babies that couldn’t walk, vas on ra wien ihnandit nie idee 
were there to sec. any rate, never, 1c last hour y life, do 

The “nor’-west dyke’ was not far distant. We I want to be a party in another alligator chase. Have 
walked to it; and such awalk! The path was hard [Sage Sn Ney Ty MSC hes. 2 
and smooth, Winding anywhere and everywhere | ee west i ee ye 
anong the trees; on the rough earth-banks which | ™ ———s ali 


lered the dykes that traversed the plantation in | Story. 
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Wh 


But why should I weary the patience of others 


For the Companion. 
THE SCHOOL GIRL’S COMPOSITION. 


it shall I write about? What shall I write about? 
Subjects oft chosen recur to my mind. 

. for an oddity—sensible—witty— 

Any thing out of the every-day kind. 

‘Ilome ?”’—yes, well, I love it, the orchard, the wildwood, 
The paths where we wandered in spring-time, the brook, 
The vate of the garden we swung onin childhood, 

‘The daisy-crowned meadows, the river-side nook. 








With subjects each writer has tried to improve; 
The *pleasu 
ers,’ 








ures of home,” “parents,” “sisters and broth- 
, 





“Sweet memories of childhood” or “whisperings of love.” 


“Tone ?”—'tis to hanpiness quite indispensable, 
Without it few pleasures for us would remain; 

But it makes me quite wretched to think of increasing 
The victims ensnared by that subject, and slain. 





“Kindness ?”—how noble the virtue to cherish,— 
But for practice instead of for precept I'd plead; 
O, many are needed kind acts to be doing, 

But any more preachers the cause does not need. 








“Time ?”’—as on wings of the eagle ’tis flying,— 
If wasted, no effort its lo-s can atone; 

We all know that duty commands its improvement, 
What need of repeating facts already known. 


So what shall T write about? what shall I write about ? 
I’m not a bit wiser than when I began. 
And in this condition, this sad composition 


Must give my excuses,—I'm glad that ’tis done. 
A. 


4. WYMAN. 
DROWNING A POLAR BEAR. 
Rev. Mr. Wood, in his book on “Trespassers,”’ re- 
lates how a young polar bear, one of those land ani- 
mals which is a constant trespasser in the water, 
came near getting drowned: 
“Ordinarily the hairy clothing of the polar bear is 
a3 impervious to water as the fur of aseal or the 
feathers of a duck, and when the animal comes on 
shore after a dive or swim of thirty or forty miles, 
its skin is perfectly dry, though the water pours in 
torrents from its back. But in order to perform the 
office properly the skin must be perfectly clean, and 
this fact was discovered in rather a curious manner. 
“A young polar bear was added to the collection 
at the Zoological Gardens, and as soon as it was 




















every direction; over little rustic bridges,—rustic 

‘uly; under great over-hanging masses of the sweet- 

flowering jessamine, that clung everywhere and to} 

every thing, loading the air with its ethereal fra- 

gtuce, its yellow blossoms shining out from its 

ay green leaves like golden drops set in emer- 
s. 


When we reached the dyke the gate had been 


PUNISHING AN INDIAN. 


The famous Rix Robinson, who fifty years ago was 
| John Jacob Astor's agent for the American Fur 
| Company near Lake Superior, said he made it a rule 
| “never to show an Indian that he was afraid of him,” 
| and “never to resent an insult from one till he has 
gone too far to retreat.”” The Rockford (Mich.) Reg- 
=n. The water had been allowed to rush over | ister describes an encounter of Robiison with an in- 
i utighboring fields, and all we saw was a deep, | solent medicine man, or “doctor,” at Grand Haven. 
gene With a dismal-looking bottom. The “doctor” came to Robinson in the fall for 
_Yozs and negroes were pouring along before us to | goods, and was trusted for them as were the other 
“am of the bea I am not sure, but I think | Indians. But Robinson heard afterwards that when 
tess, ti er Savannah rive 's and the alligator | the doctor was in liquor the new trader was jeered at 
of — > tohave come up this river, and strayed } by him He declared that the “great medicine man 
Ps "a vm At any rate, the hole was where | of the Indian nation would show the dog of a che- 
‘ein hs ide bi quite level, so that we walked down | mo-kee man (white man) he would not pay him for his 
aan mud and looked over. goods, and that his own will and pleasure was the 
‘itis supposed that I looked over without what only rule that he observed.” 








fs cal Hahokt $ . : s 
ty led ‘shaking in my shoes,” then you give me| The winter and spring passed, and while the doc- 
at greg “li i i 
= eater credit for courage than I deserve. tor had been constant in trading, no word came of 
ave now only a confused memory of dogs and | any furs in payment. 
Men and sere 


owlesia seaegis of a head coming up with a pert, 
tee 4 mov ement, out of the brown mud, and of 
- ’ Painfully and ludicrously like two human 
ged out before the head in a helpless 

. » Curious to see, 
hiss ¢ oon a leaping back of the crowd, little dar- 
ing one over the other, and scrambling | 


Cat of the wa; 
ay of the 
mS. The bis open month and the ugly 


When the Indian hunters assembled in a body, as 
was their custom, to visit their trader before going 
to “coon grounds” in the early corn ripening season, 
prominent among them was the medicine man. He 
was decked out in new finery and a blanket, adorned 
with silver anklets, bracelets and breastplates, and 
tricked ont with stained feathers. 

After the usual talk and bestowment of little 











transferred to the den, it plunged joyfully into the 
water, and swam about for a little time. Presently, 
however, it was seen to be in difficulties. It sank 
lower and lower in the water, and became so weak 
by struggling that it was not able to drag itself 
ashore. 

“Fortunately the keeper was, as usual, on the alert, 
and by letting off the water, contrived to save the 
creature’s life. 

“It seems rather absurd that an animal which can 
chase and capture a salmon in its own clement, and 
swim thirty miles, should be in danger of drowning 
in a little tank not so large as a moderate-sized 
room. The reason, however, was soon apparent. 
The animal had travelled for a considerable distance 
by land without any opportunity of getting at water. 
Consequently its fur became choked with dust and 
dirt, absorbed water like a sponge, and was very 
nearly the cause of its owner’s death. 

“At first sight it appears absurd to suppose that 
hairs, when laid side by side, can resist the action of 
water, and keep the animal perfectly dry, though it 
may be submerged for a considerable time. Such 
an opinion would be perfectly justified. Taken 
alone, no amount of hairs would keep water from 
the skin any more than water could be carried in a 


ugly, copper-hued face. 
huge brush had been flattened on her head, every 
separate fibre standing straight. 


there to beg, probably, as the people went out, 


She was an immense woman, with a superlatively 
Her hair stood out asif a 


But the great curiosity was the chubby pappoose 


strapped to her back in a regular cradle of leather or 
1 
made, with a circular screen to shield the child's 
face, and laced up over its body like a loose, ill-fit- 
iting pair of corsets. The baby never winked; of 
course it never moved, how could it? 


vark, I don’t know which; but it was ingeniously 


It was very 
healthy, fat and dirty. 

The woman’s dress—a yellowish calico, striped with 
black—was in spots quite stiff with grease and dirt, 
Her under lip stood out hideously, and through it 
was thrust a ring of metal. I never saw any thing 
so strange as this semi-civilized savage, begging, no 
doubt, for money which would in all probability he 
instantly exchanged for whiskey. 

The wide street was full of life; drays passing and 
repassing, fruit-venders bawling, here and there a 
picturesque forcigner, carts loaded with oranges and 
bananas, men in frocks from the country, Chinese 
passers-by, with pig-tails anywhere from a quarter 
of ayard to a yard long. 

I commenced my letter yesterday, but was called 
from it at the close of the last sentence, and now 
will tell you about some of the objects I have seen 
since. While we were standing at the window, 
papa came in to tell us to get ready for a drive 
through the city. I think I never enjoyed a ride 
so much, owing to the perfect atmosphere and the 
absence of dust. There had been rain recently, 
—“a smart storm of thunder,” they told us at the 
hotel. The sky was deeply, darkly, intensely blue, 
not acloud to be seen, and we were in the best of 
spirits. 

We rode through many of the principal streets of 
the city. Broadway is very handsome, and a great 
many lady shoppers were out. Montgomery Street 
pleased me very much, it is so wide and handsome, 
It is the street of banks, newspapers and brokers, 
There were more fashionable people there than we 
saw elsewhere. I could easily have imagined myself 
in New York. Stockton and Dupont Streets are 
lined with fine residences. 

But the rear of the town pleased me more than 
any other part. There we saw pretty villas in all 
sorts of odd places, some of them perched high upon 
the hill-sides, romantic for situation, and surrounded 
by beautiful gardens. 

At one homely little cottage we stopped to buy 
some milk. It was one story high, black with time 
and neglect, and over the door, on a veritable shin- 
gle, we read that we could get a tumbler of milk for 
five cents. 

The withered dame who came at our summons 
was acuriosity. She asked us into the house, whero 
the one room comprised parlor, kitchen, shop and 
bedroom, and served the milk in beautifully clear 
glasses. She looked very old; was dressed in a scant 
calico frock of dark blue, very short; wore clumsy 
leather shoes, much too large, and a towel, white 
and fine, pinned over her head. 

“How old am I, did ye ask, leddies? 
little hard of hearin’. Well, now, I'm ’shamed to 
tell ye [don’t know. I guess I’m over ninety, near 


I'm a 








sieve. But another element has to be considered, 
namely, the air which is entangled among the hairs, 








asIcanreckon. When I wasa gal, we neverthought 
this would be a fine city, miss. We called it Yerba 





and which is the real barrier both to the penetration 
of water to the skin, and of loss of animal heat 
| through the skin into the water. 





Buena, ’cause of the yerb that grew all over, and was 
| good for medicine. 


“We didn’t have any fine houses then. My father 


» coward dogs ran a few steps towards | presents to the hunters, and a glass of fire-water all, ‘There is an amusing little trick which is some-_ lived in an adobe house, a good denl larger than 
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this, and brought up ten children. Reckon | was 
an old woman when they laid out the town. 
That was in ’39. Know I must have been nigh 
about fifty. 





“You may think [’m poor, leddies, but I own 
some houses in ’Frisco, and my nevvy, he looks 
out for *em., Why do I sell milk? ’Cause, | 
child, my habits is grown so craving that I must | 
be making my little pennies. And then, folks 
gits thirsty, and they knows my milk is always 
fresh and sweet, and the public likes it. So I 
serves ’em and myself, too.”” And she ended 
with a chuckle that sounded very like the chink 
of money. 

Two days have passed, and now I must give 
you a description of the sights I have seen. It 
really seems as though I had been to China. I 
can hardly realize that we are in a civilized part 
of the globe. Papa met with an old friend, who 
took us all over the Chinese quarter of the city. 
O, if you could see it! Such queer, outlandish 
houses, such narrow passages, such comical little 
children, with eyes looking towards their ears, 
and tiny strings of braided hair; playing, laugh- 
ing, tottering about in the wake of their elders! 
Such uncouth, distorted little wretches as some 
of them are! We could only look about us, and 
wonder, and ejaculate, and be stared at, and feel 
as if we were gazing at a section of the dark ages. 

We went into the Chinese shops. Some of 
then are full of odd things, and curiosities, and 
puzzles,—rings within rings; boxes within boxes; 
a wooden ship inside a wooden cage; balls that 
looked like solid ivory, and yet could be multi- 
plied a dozen times; all sorts of Chinese toys; 
ilolis, the perfect patterns of the Chinese babies 
we had been looking at. But I cannot attempt 
to describe the wonders that the shop-keepers 
showed the “Melican nan and Melican ladees,’’ | 
and which tempted all the change out of our 
pockets, and considerable from papa. 





And now where do you think we went that 
same night? You will never guess, for we never 
go to such places at home. Well, to the theatre | 

a Chinese theatre, My father’s friend had sev- 
eral passes, and the sight was said to be so novel 
that papa consented to go and to take us. We 
did not know what to expect, but we were ush- 
cred up stairs into a sort of box at one end of | 
the gallery. | 
At first sight of the strange surroundings I was | 
a little frightened, but papa laughed at me, and 
[ soon became reconciled to the situation. 





' 


the pit was full of Chinamen, dressed in all | 
sorts of colors. And such a mass of pigtails it) 
was a sight to see, The men talked and laughed, 


| trips may now be taken. 


behind and blew horns and drummed on queer 
kind of drums. 

Have you ever heard a party of boys blow 
grass, producing a shrill, ear-splitting sound, in 
every variety of tone? Well, that was something 
like the Chinese music, but not half so sharp and 
frightful. But the climax of the discordant and 
tormenting sounds came when they undertook 
what I supposed they considered singing. 

What they were doing on the stage lam sure 
nobody could have toid. Three men came in 
with long yellow robes, and went up to what I 
suppose was a throne. Then the Emperor en- 
tered with a long retinue, and there was bowing 
and gesticulating, and several young fellows be- 
gan to jump, and others turned somersets, and 
one man kept up a constant bowing. 

Presently two or three actors seemed to have 
finished their parts, for they sat down and began 
to smoke, and a boy carried them some tea. All 
this time that soul-harrowing discord was kept 
up; the singers shrieked, the audience laughed 
and chatted; the drums, gongs, or whatever they 
call them, were beaten; the file-scraping and the 
bell-tinkling went on, and nobody seemed to 
mind about the play that I could observe. 

Then there was a mock fight between two of 
the actors, which the other performers did not 
appear to see, for while it lasted they all smoked, 
and drank tea, and ate cakes, with the most re- 
freshing composure. 


I never saw such sights or heard such sounds, 
in my life, and I never want to see or hear them 
again. In an hour we were glad to go away, and 
I am sure that fearful music will torture our 
dreams for many a night. D. 

+o 


A PRINCE’S TOUR IN 


INDIA. 


It is the fashion in these days for kings and 
princes to travel a great deal: Royal visits are 
constantly being exchanged between sovereigns, 
and long journeys are now and then made by 
potentates whose predecessors never thought of 
leaving their dominions. Thus the Shah, and the 
Sultan, and the Emperor of Brazil have, within a 
few years, appeared in the distant capitols of 
London and Paris, prompted by curiosity to see 
strange lands, and by the ease with which long 


The Prince of Wales is one of the most ardent 
and tireless of royal tourists. A year never 
passes that he does not visit the Continent 
either alone, or with his pretty wife and charm- 
ing little family of children. He seldom stays 
long in one place, and has several times visited 
all of the great European capitals. When a boy 
in his teens, he came to this country, and spent | 
some time in travelling among us; and not long 
after he visited Egypt, the Pyramids, and other 
historic scenes in northern Africa. Now he is 
going to see the only one of the world’s conti- 
nents on which he has not hitherto set foot. | 
He has decided to make a tour of India, and | 
expensive preparations are being made for his 
trip thither. 

England has held the vast and wealthy empire 
of India (or Hindoostan) for somewhat more | 
than a century. It is the largest and richest | 
possession of the English crown. While Vic- 
toria’s subjects in Great Britain and Ireland 
number a little over thirty-one millions, her sub- 
jects in India comprise nearly two hundred mil- 
lions. 

Hitherto, however, neither an English sover- 
eign nor an heir to the crown, has ever shown 
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lated to win their awe, and impress them with 
the wealth and power of the British crown. 

A guard of honor, comprising twenty thousand 
soldiers, in every variety of military costume, 
will, it is said, accompany him wherever he goes. 
He will make his progress through the country 
with a vast caravan, in which there will be ele- 
phants, and camels, and Arabian horses; an es- 
cort of nobles and officers of the highest rank, 
and arrayed in the most brilliant dresses, will 
form a circle about him; and in his train will be 
seen the turbaned Indian princes, with their 
swarthy faces and long beards and jewelled scim- 
eters, who have submitted to, and been splen- 
didly pensioned by the English crown. 

A half amillion of dollars are to be melted 
down and struck into gold medals. These the 
Prince will carry with him, and throw among 
the multitudes as he passes by. The whole cost 
of his trip is calculated at something over a mil- 
lion of dollars. 

In the beautiful Indian cities, with their gilded 
domes and graceful minarets, the Prince will 
hold court, and receive the nobles and priests of 
the vicinity. There will be gorgeous banquets 
and stately ceremonies and imposing processions. 
Nothing will be omitted to impress the natives 
with his greatness, and that of the Empress- 
Queen, his mother. 

The Prince’s visit to India will not be one of 
mere curiosity and desire for show. It will also 
have a political object. England is very anxious 
to retain her hold upon India. More than one 
rebellion has threatened her power, and in some 
parts of India the population is very much dis- 
contented with English rule. 

The Russians, moreover, who have made such 
progress in Central Asia, are threatening to con- 


| test the possession of India with the English. Es- 


pecially in the north, Russian emissaries have 
succeeded in stirring up a feeling adverse to the 
English dominion. The journey of the Prince of 
Wales is mainly intended to win the respect and 
allegiance of the discontented Hindoos; to show 
them that England is still powerful, and anxious 
to secure their good-will; and to make them sat- 
isfied with a government which will do every 
thing possible to please them, flatter their tastes, 
and soothe their prejudices, 
————~oo—__—__——- 
HEALTH AND DISEASE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Our readers know that it is usual for invalids 
to go in search of health to localities which are 
supposed to be favorable to the cure of the dis- 
eases with which they are afflicted. For exam- 
ple, many consumptives go to Minnesota, where 
the air is crisp and dry, and therefore healthful 
for the lungs; others spend the winter in the 
balmy climate of Florida, where they are free 
from the rude east winds of New England. § 

Those persons who are subject to malarial dis- 
eases, caused by living in low, flat, damp sec- 
tions, repair to hilly spots, where they are free 
from swampy vapors. 

Happily our country is blessed with every va- 
riety and grade of temperature, from the torrid 
heat of Texas to the long-enduring frosts and 
snows of northern Maine and northern Oregon; 
so that, whatever the climate desired by the in- 
valid, it may be found within our confines, and 
there is little necessity to seek it across the 
ocean. 

It has been ascertained, with care and certain- 
ty, what diseases are most rife in every part of 
the Union, and what diseases are, on the other 
hand, rare in each section; and in the last cen- 
sus the results of these observations are set forth 
in detail, with maps which show them at a 
glance. 

These maps are very interesting to study. 
Each map represents the whole area of the Un- 
ion, and the degrees of the prevalence of each 
disease are shown by varying shades of a certain 
color. For instance, the map showing the rela- 
tive prevalence of consumption has very deep 
blue spots for those sections where it is most 
common, spots of a little lighter blue for the 
place where it is somewhat less common, and so 
on to the white spots, where it is little known. 
The prevalence of malarial diseases is shown by 
different shades of orange; of enteric diseases 
and fevers by different shades of pink; and in- 
testinal diseases by different shades of green. 

Looking at these maps you will find that con- 
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Haipshire and Maine they quite reach e lat. 
ter figure. 

On the other hand, consumption is very ray, 
in southern California, in almost the whole of 
Florida, in central Georgia, and in the south. 
western States and far western Territories, 

If the North is the most severely scourged by 
consumption, the South, less subject to it, has its 
own special affliction in malarial diseases, These 
are very common along the coast from Marylang 
to Florida, and in the gulf and western States, 
They are most prevalent in eastern South Caro. 
lina, the Florida peninsula, certain parts of Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas; and in many of these 
localities, out of ten thousand deaths, from nine 
to fourteen hundred are caused by this class of 
diseases. 

Fevers are pretty evenly scattered over the face 
ofthecountry. They are most common, perhaps, 
in certain parts of Georgia, Mississippi, Minne. 
sota, Missouri and Texas, where two thousand 
out of every ten thousand deaths proceed from 
them. 

Diseases of the bowels, such as dysentery, and 
diarrheea, are also prevalent in all sections; there 
is scarcely a State in which there are not locali. 
ties where the deaths from them reach from nine 
to fourteen hundred out of ten thousand. 

OF all diseases, consumption is the most fatal 
in the United States. In 1870 the deaths from 
this dread visitor to our households reached ger. 
enty-four thousand out of a total of two hundred 
and sixty thousand deaths. 

Next comes pneumonia, of which forty thoo. 
sand died, and then, in order, typhus and enteric 
fevers, which carried off, respectively, twenty. 
two and twenty thousand. 

It is interesting to note, too, that more females 
than males die of consumption, though males 
and females are in about equal numbers in this 
country; this may be in part explained, perhaps, 
by the more active habits and greater physical 
exercise of men, who go abroad to their daily la 
bors, leaving their wives, sisters and daughters 
to spend the greater part of their time in-doors, 

or——___—_—— 
BEDS. 

As we snuggle between the sheets, and lay ow 
heads on asoft pillow some cold winter's night, it 
sometimes seems as if nothing but a luxurious conch 
of this sort could be worth calling a bed. Yeta 
large part of the world enjoy no. such arrangement 
for sleeping, and could not enjoy it if they had it 
Our own ancestors reposed in much less luxurious 
fashion. In Eastern countries people commonly 
spread a mat on the flat roof of their house, and 
make that their bed. In Russia the top of the store 
is the bedstead. In both cases the sleepers do not 
undress themselves. 

In ancient Egypt—as still in China and Japan- 
wooden pillows were in vogue, hollowed out to fit 
the shape of the head. But the ancient Egyptiaus, 
while, on account of the heat and vermin, they pre- 
ferred hard pillows, are said to have considered 
their comfort at night in the invention of spring 
mattrasses. These were made of strips of bam 
crossed over each other, and must have been asco0l, 
if not quite as soft and yielding, as the webbing of 
twine stretched over a frame, on which the natives 
of India rest. f 

The Israelites used sheep and goat skins stuffed 
for pillows, and in early times the same for bedding; 
but their bedsteads, at a later period, at least, must 
often have been very costly. The prophet Ames 
speaks of couches of ivory. 

Among the Assyrians, and afterwards among the 
Romans, couches of gold and silver were possess 
by the rich. The reason for this splendor was pal 
ly that the beds were not kept in separate rooms, 
but in the same rooms occupied by day, and wert 
used for sitting on, and reclining on at meals. t 
Roman feasts the gyests all reclined, and sometimes 
each person occupiéd a separate couch. 

The Anglo-Saxon ancestors were not at all refined 
in their sleeping arrangements. Their beds consist- 
‘ed of wooden boxes filled with a bag of straw. I 
|an old illuminated manuscript there is a picture of 
| a king going to bed. He has a crown on his head (* 
very uncomfortable night-cap), but has no night 
dress 





King Henry VIII., of England, is said to hav 

slept upon a straw bed, while his servants lay™ 
| rushes strewn on the floor of the royal kitchen. >» 
| king’s bed was not what we should call luxuriots; 
| but so much ceremony was used in going to it that 
|seven chamberlains were employed in undressi0é 
| the royal personage, turning down the ved-clothes, 


ve., &c. One indispensable practice was to thrust 


| dagger into the straw, to see that no person was Co 
cealed in it. P 
When feather-beds came into use in Englam 


and bought peanuts, oranges, apples, and what-| himself to these multitudes of Asiatic subjects. 

ever fruits were brought round in baskets or on | The sovereign has been represented by the.Gov- 

trays. They wrestled, whistled, worried the | ernors General, who have assumed an almost 

children, and made faces at everybody. They | royal splendor. 

smoked as freely as if they were at home. The Oriental mind is easily impressed by gor 
The Chinese women sat in a place by them-| geous dresses, great retinues, the glitter of gold, 


selves, and talked as fast as Yankees at a tea | silver, jewels and costly fabrics. So the Prince} blue tells the same tale on the central part of | 
. common in 
party. | of Wales, when he appears before the dusky | the coast of California. 2 fk ha eer ae person cal 
But the music! ! 


Vinnie and I laughed till we | Eastern subjects of his mother, one day to be| Out of every ten thousand deaths in these sec-' not aie while lying on pigeon’s feathers. A dying 
eried, The stage was very spacious, and painted | subjects of his own, will appear surrounded by ! tions, from fourteen hundred to two thonsand ' person has often been removed from a feather 
in an extraordinary manner, The orchestra sat| all the showy trappings and proud state calcu-| are from consumption; in Massachusetts, New ‘to the bare floor, under the notion that the 


sumption finds its most numerous victims in the | 


they were regarded as articles of great value, and it 
northern and north-western States, especially in | 


| Seems comical to us to find them so often mentioned 
northern New England, in parts of southern in wills. The person to whom a feather-bed ¥* 
“Ohio and Indiana, and northern Kentucky, while | bequeathed did not usually receive any thing a 
it is more or less prevalent, also, in eastern Ten- | his comfort by night was provided for, if not 
nessee and western Worth Carolina. The deep | Welfare by day. om titi 
may be mentioned in connection with 
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struggle was prolonged, owing to tlie presence in the 
ped of a few pigeon feathers. In England it is still 
castomary to surround the bed with curtains. 
Americans have adopted the more sensible French 
fashion of allowing a free circulation of air about 
the sleeper. 

A FRIGHTENED PUPIL. 

Dr. James Addison Alexander, of Princeton, was 
a scholar of marvellous learning, and a teacher of 
uusparing severity to idlers. His sarcasm was an- 
nihilating, and his classes stood in great dread of it. 
One of his pupils, Rev. James Park, of Nashville, 
Tenn. gives an amusing account of his first ricita- 
tion. 

«J rose promptly, very, at the call of my name, with 
quickened breath and bounding pulse. Dr. Alexan- 
jer’s spectacles were wonderfully bright, yet not so 
pright as the eyes looking through them. He asked 
a qu stion; Lanswered; he smiled; several students 
ittered. A second question, followed by the answer. 
Dr. Alexander smiled more perceptibly; all the class 
aickered, and I broke out in a sweat. 

«4 third question was answered; several students 
yuffawed. Rap, rap, rap, on the desk, and, with an 
indignant voice, Dr. Alexander called out, ‘Order in 
taeclass! Isee nothing to laugh at! And then to 
ae, ‘That will do, sir.’ Isat down in a state of ter- 
able excitement, perplexed, confused and ashamed, 
supposing I had exposed myself to the contempt and 
ndienle of the class, and resolved to start home the 
puxt day.” 
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The following humorous paragraph burlesques the | 
tendency in spelling matches to give out unusually 
strange words: 


The coming insane asylum keeper to visitor: “Do 
you mean that man with his head bowed, his eyes 
cast down and his lips moving? O yes; he was 
spelled down, too; but he keeps right on practising 
just the same. I believe his word is ‘syzygy.’” 





PLATITUDINOUS PONDEROSITY., 
The New England Journal of Education, in a serio- 
comic lecture, gives its readers some good precepts, 
“beaten in” with examples. 


In promulgating your esoteric cogitations, or artic- 
ulating your superticial sentimentalities and amica- 
ble, philosophical, or psychological observations, be- 
ware of platitudinous ponderosity. 

Let your conversational communications possess a 
clarified conciseness, a compacted comprehensible- 
ness, a coalescent consistency, and a concatenated 
cogency. 

Eschew all conglomerations of flatulent garrulity, 
jejune babblemeut and asinine affectation. 

Let your extemporaneous descantings and unpre- 
meditated expatiations have intelligibility and vera- 
cious vivacity, without rhodomontade or thrasonical 
bombast. 

Sedulously avoid all polysyllabic profundity, pom- 
pous prolixity, psittaceous vacuity, ventriloquial 
verbosity, and vaniloquent vapidity. 

Shun double entendres, prurient jocosity, and pes- 
tiferous profanity, obscurant or apparent. 

In other words, talk plainly, briefly, naturally, sen- 
sibly, truthfully, purely. Keep from “slang ;’’ don’t 
put on airs; _ what you mean; mean what you say. 
And don’t use big words! 


—_—+o— 








He found afterwards that it was the frightened 
tone of his answers that had amused the class. 
first answer was given in a full voice, tremulous 
with agitation, the second, in a tone loud enough to 


be heard at forty yards; and the third, as if he was | to laugh at a sham sick man, who gets unexpectedly 


trying to drown the clatter of a mill. 


2 
o> 


TOO MUCH IMAGINATION, 

Well-known cases are on record where imagination 
produced sickness and even death without any real 
disease. In epidemics imagination, exciting fears, 
often multiplies the number of fatal cases. Sir 
Walter Scott was fond of telling a story, where the 
facts came within his personal knowledge. A timid 
man was persuaded that the ground over which he 
was walking was full of adders. He was greatly 
alarmed, and soon thought he felt one in his boot. 
Hestruck violently at the boot with a stick in his 
had to kill the reptile. As he struck hard, he was 
certain he heard the adder hiss, and, excited almost 
toterror, he kept pelting away at the boot till the 
ankle was sore from the pounding. Stopping at 
hst from sheer exhaustion, and listening, he said,— 

“Ah, now he is silent. I think I have done for 
him;” and pulled off his boot. 

What was his surprise and chagrin at finding that | 
the adder was his watch, which had slipped down 
into the boot, and the breaking of the spring was the 
only hiss he heard. It may be hoped that he learned 
agood lesson, and did not yield again to idle fears 
without inquiring if there was any real occasion for 
alarm, 





———~+~or———— 

HYDROGEN ABOVE THE EARTH, 

Recent observers of the sun are quite unanimous 
inthe conclusion that a vast ocean of hydrogen gas 
exists in its atmosphere, and that some of the sudden 
and prodigious changes in its spots are due to its 
presence. The corona, seen in eclipses, when ex- 
amined by the spectrum, exhibits very clearly the 
lines peculiar to hydrogen. Henry H. Howorth, in 
apaper read before a philosophical society in Man- 
chester, England, maintains that the earth also has 
astratum of hydrogen gas above its atmosphere. 

He says that aerolites, examined under the air- 
pump, give out a quantity of hydrogen, which was 


probably absorbed when they were at red-heat; and | 


the red-heat was due to their taking fire in passing 
through this gas. He says, also, that the existence of 
this stratum of hydrogen explains satisfactorily the 
phenomena of the aurora borealis, which have per- 
plexed observers. The aurora has a spectrum re- 
embling that of the solar corona and of the zodi- 
wallight. Dr. Dalton long ago suggested that the 
peculiar features of the aurora could be best ex- 
Plained by supposing some “ferruginous gas” above 
theatmosphere. And Mr. Howorth says that hydro- 
sen is now classed among the metals, and in its rela- 
~ to magnetism is intimately allied with iron, so 
“iat a stratum of hydrogen would just meet Dr. 
Dalton's view. The theory will no doubt lead to 
‘areful observations to test its truth. 
alicia an 
CONFIDENCE IN SPELLING MATCHES. 
That plant of slow growth, confidence, should be 
cultivated by those who wish to win in a spelling 
match, For, as some one says, the speller who in- 
dulges in a spell-doubt is pretty certain to be spelled 
pl The poet Virgil, describing a boat-race, writes 
—— Winning boat, “They are able because they 
suink themselves able.” A similar remark may be 
‘plied to the boy or girl who bears off the prize in 
thespelling match. 
: In Philadelphia they have inaugurated pronounc- 
as matches. These, we should judge, must be 
‘eded; for at the first “pronouncing bee” in that 
me of the three hundred and fifty words, one 
= and seventeen were mispronounced. The 
— composed of persons of more than ordinary 
— A number would have it that “gas” 
on ; be pronounced “gaz;” others called “neph- 
* nefyu,” according to Webster, instead of 
ua according to Worcester, the standard used 
‘a match, Some insisted that “‘diphthong” was 
'pthong,” instead of “difthong.” 


The | 


“MOCH OBLEEG’.”’ 
It is hard to blame aman for not wanting to be 
burnt, even for his own good. But it is harder not 


burnt by his medicine. A distinguished surgeon 
once told this story of one of his patients: 


A Portuguese, whose English words were as rare 
| as they were imperfect, was brought one day to the 
| hospital, afflicted, apparently, with total paralysis of 
| both legs. It was decided to try the moxa, a little 
| pastil, which is in such cases placed upon the course 

of the spine, and being lighted, burns down to and 

| into the flesh. The patient was partly undressed, 
laid upon the table, and the moxa applied to his 
| back. 

No suspicion of his shamming was entertained by 
| the doctors, and the man seemed helpless from the 
| waist down. Put so unexpectedly efficacious was 
| the remedy that no sooner did the fire reach the 
| flesh than the patient, finding at the same moment 
| both tongue and limbs, declined their further atten- 
| tions with the cry, “No, thankee; moch obleeg’,”’ 
| sprang to the floor, and seizing his coat made for the 
| door, and then the street, and was last seen or heard 
| from making quick fime around the next corner, 
and repeating his polite farewell, “‘No, thankee; 
moch obleeg’.” 

—- - — +or— 


THE BABE IN HEAVEN. 


Precious beyond all price to the mother’s heart is 
| her babe, and the following will find a response in 
many 2 maternal breast: 


“Out of all the buried ones, aunty, which do you 
see plainest?”’ I questioned. 

“Little Sally,” was the quick reply. ‘Little Sally, 
who never had a name until we needed one to put 
on the gravestone over her. She was four months old 
when she died. My daughter Abby married a man 
I could not abide, and her brother Henry’s wildness 
down to Boston gave him the consumption. Stephen 
my other son, was away from home always till he 
took sick, and Martin’s wife and me was never good 
friends, and that took away some of the nearness. 
But little Sally never lived to give me a cold look or 
hard word. When my plans was the brightest she 
faded out from under ’em, and left the joy of my life 
broken in pieces. Jest think of a velvet touch laying 
forty years on a woman’s withered breast. Jest 
think of a little upturned pink face never fading 
from out a woman’s empty arms. That’s been my 
lot, and Im satisfied to go where my baby is waiting 
for me.’ 





eee eee 
“I CAN’T DO THAT.” 

A writer in the American Wesleyan tells the cir- 
cumstances under which he heard those words, 
They contain a fearful confession of the despotism 
of evil appetite. The writer, being in New York,a 
stranger, stepped into a coffee saloon early one cold 
morning, and called for a cup of coffee: 

The saloon had a liquor-bar attached, and the pro- 
prietor, in handing the coffee to my friend, said,— 

“Will you have something else ?”’ 

“Nothing else,” was the reply; “I drirk nothing 
stronger than coffee.” 

While he was drinking of the cup a well-dressed 
man, whom he had observed walking the floor, 
stepped up to him and said, with an earnest man- 
ner,— 

“Sir, I would give all Iam worth to be able to do 
what you are doing.” 

“How so? What am I doing that you can’t do?” 

“Why, sir,” spoke the earnest man, “you can 
drink your coffee with a zest, and refuse the rum at 
that bar; that’s what I can’t do; no, sir, J can’t do 
that.” 


+e. --—-- 
“THERE IS A DOG.” 

Many of our readers are undoubtedly familiar with 
the sentence, “Will you go to town to-day?”’ com- 
monly used as an exercise in emphasis and inflection. 
The trivial phrase, “There is a dog,” may be em- 
ployed to teach the art of expressing various impres- 
sions. Fear of the dog, love of the dog, contempt 
for the dog, astonishment, regret, and many other 
emotions, may be exhibited by the intonations and 
emphasis with which “There is a dog” is given. A 
speaker may profitably practice this exercise, and its 
many successful utterances will teach him that the 
manner of speaking is of great importance, nearlyas 
much so as the spoken words and ideas. 


+> 
+o 


BRIEF BUT SENSIBLE. 


We do not remember of ever publishing a political 
speech in the Companion, but Maj. Hotchkiss, of 





! 


West Virginia so sensible and bricf that we give it. 
Men of all parties, young men about engaging in 
politics, and politicians who think that if their party 
does not win, the country will be ruined, may learn 
wisdom from its broad common sense. He said: 


Gentlemen, if no one will make a speech, I will, 
and I will stop when I get done. Citizens of West 
Virginia, if you would all take the same interest in 
developing the resources of your country by opening 
your rich mines, cultivating the soil, improving your 
stock, and cultivating habits of industry, that’ you 
take hunting public offices for yourself or friends, | 

ou would soon have one of the finest and best States | 
n the Union. ° | 














THE NEBRASKA SUFFERERS. 
We give below the contributions received up to 
May 11th, 1875, from Companion subscribers, for the 
relief of destitute families in Nebraska, who are 
suffering from the effects of the grasshopper plague: 


Frank Finch, Clyde, N. Y., $110; A 
Mich., 25c; A Friend, New York, N. Y., 
ira Gove, Chandler 
sonville, N. ¥., 100; Samuel Seavey, 
¢ 25c; L. Burnham, Altona, N. Y., 110; 
Edw. H. Gardner, Allenton, R. I., 25c; J. U1. Barnum, 
Rochester, Ind., 0c; Christian Hanson, Pleasant Valley, 
Wis., 150; Peter McFarlane, Kelso, Can., P. Q., 100; I 
F. Straden, Stewartsville, ——, 50c; R. & M. 

Yaterville, Me., 100; Eleven happy boys at Truant 
School, Springfield, Mass., 140; Mrs. Silas Clark, Pern, 
N. Y., 100; Ellen Atkinson, Dover, lowa, 100; Henry L. 
Edwards, Seymour, Conn., 25¢; Geo Soule, Hampton, 
Conn., 100; F. M. Williams, New Preston, Conn., 75¢; H. 
J. Stevens, Castleton, 50c; Clara J. Martin, W. Killingly, 
Conn., 1 00; A. 8. Laughlin, Barnet, Vt., 325; Il. N. Pay- 
ton, Bryant, Il, 15e; The Seminary, Bloomingdale, N. J., 
3. Alice Wakefield, Hudson, Mass, 25c; Abram Yager, 
Fowler, Ind., 1 00; Geo. Gaylord, 1464 Pacitic St., Brook- 

Y.,350; Mrs, A. J. Knight, 8S. Newbe yt. 100; 
iramie City, Wyoming Ter., 100; Fred N. 
Peck, Grand Rapids, Mich., 35¢; Kitty Clover, Waukon, 
Iowa, 50c; G. W. Shattuck, Groton, Mass., 25c; Edgar C 
Foster, Peoria, Ill., 70¢; Eddie Holly, Rockton, Iil., 100; 
F. E. Artand, Jackson, Miss., 25¢; Eddie Caton, Bryant, 
Towa, 1 00; Strong Republican, Pittston, Pa., 50c; C. C., 
Whitefield, ——, 75; A Friend (lady), St. Louis, Mo., 5 00; 
Friends, Providence, R.1., 40¢; H. T. Buchanan, Howell, 

+ 450; E.J. Bradway, Monson, Mass., 2 25; Howard 
Pomeroy, Tiaydenville, Mass., 300; G. A. Thielman, 
Knightson, Mo., 50; Chas. A. Forbes, Petersham, Mass., 

3_D. A. Williams, Granville, Ohio, 75¢; A Subscriber, 
W. Scituate, Mass., 500; A. H.Selter, Three Mile Bay, 
N. Y., 75c; May Clark, Union City, Pa., 40c; E. A. F., 
Farmer’s Grove, 500; A Subscriber, New Britain, Conn., 
60c; Eddie C. Kennedy, 1 00; Fred. W. Kichart, 25c; Ber- 
tha E, Richout, l0c; James L. Colwell, Baton Rogue, La. 
500; Maud C. Schulling, 250; James H. Wilson, 1 00; 
From Fricnds, 200; C. E. Breckons, Gilberton, Pa., 25c; 
J.G. Tuthill, New Suffolk, 20c; H. M. Fisk, Joliet, IL, 
100; Eddie F. Allen, Lewisport, Ky., 25c; Jno. J. Wood, 
Jr., Berlin, Wis., 25c; Lillie Ogier, Camden, Me., 100; A 
Friend, Camden, Me., 1 00; C. E. Pooke, E. Searsport, Me., 
200; A Friend, 100; Helen M. Atkinsor ; 

Va., 225; W. C. Baird, Elm Grove, W. Va., 50c 
E. Fiteh, Auburn, Me., 125; Friend, Rye, N 
P. Bradley, Bristol, Conn., 1 I a 
Mass., 1 00; W. N. II., Boston. Mass., 5 00; 
Boston, Mass., 200; Smith & Smart, Boston, Mass., 5 00; 
Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass., 10000; S. D. Warren 
& Co., Boston, Mass., ; .B. N. Upham, Boston, 
Mass., 200; Henrietta Hilprin, Washington, D. C., 50 
O. Silver, Washington, D. C., 50c; R. K., Highland, Il 
150; Mai Maller and Others, 1500. Total.......... 21 75 
Amount previously received and acknowledged 

in the Campanion 






Pedal Bankers, 
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This money has been forwarded to Mrs. Charles A. 
Smith, and to other persons at Kerney Junction, 
Neb., and has been distributed among families in 
that town and vicinity, for the purchase of food, and 
forseed for spring planting. We have received from 
some of these families, very earnest expressions of 
grateful appreciation of the kindness of the friends 
who have made the above contributions, and should 
be glad to publish the letters containing them, had 
we space in our columns. Of one thing the thought- 
ful contributors to this fund may be assured; they 
have furnished food to the hungry, and brought 
hope where despair and the horrors of starvation 
brooded at many a hearthstone. Such acts bring 
Divine benedictions. Psalm 41:1—3. 





A New Book on Fret-Sawing. 


Our readers interested in Fret-Sawing and Bracket 
Work will be glad to learn of the publication of a new 
book, entitled, “ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS FOR FRET- 
Work, Fancy CarvinG, anp Home Decorations,” 
edited by Henry T. Williams, of The Ladies’ Floral Cabi- 
net, New York. 

This book, just issued, contains over 150 designs and 

lans of fancy articles which can be made by the use of 

e Bracket Saw, for home amusement. These designs 
are very pretty, and consist of Brackets, Picture Frames, 
Card Receivers, Letters, Figures, Ladies’ Work Baskets, 
Wall Pockets, Fruit Dishes, Crosses, Match Boxes, Cask- 
ets, etc.,etc. The patterns are all of full size for sawing, 
and are ens with full explanations. 

This book is the only one yet published of this charac- 
ter in the United States, and its price is so remarkably 
cheap that every one who uses the Fret-Saw should get 
it, The worth of the Patterns it contains, if sold sep- 
arately, would be over $13. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 60 cents. Circular, 
descriptive of book, sent on receipt of stamp. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 






RIFLE AIR PISTOL. 


Shoots Darts or Slugs Per- 
fectly Accurate. 

It is recommended by Sportsmen 
and Military men. It is a splendid 
Parlor Amusement. One may become a dead shot by 
practising with it. 


“It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate 
in aim, and useful in preparing one for the more serious 
handling of the ordinary rifles. 

W. T. Snerman, General.” 


Each Pistol is put up in a neat box, with 6 Darts, 6 Tar- 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


26 School Street, Boston, 
Have just'published the following New Books for children: 
LITTLE FOLKS AT REDBOW. 


By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 1 Vol. l6mo. 362 pp. $1 50. 





A SPIRIT IN PRISON: 
Or, THE PASTOR'S SON. 


By Ciara F. Guernsey. 1 Vol. I6mo. 304pp. $1 25. 





STONES AND DIAMONDS. 
By Mrs. E, E. Boyp. 1 Vol. lfmo. pp. 


272 


$1 25. 


ALFRED AND HIS MOTHER: 
Or, SEEKING THE KINGDOM. 
By KATHERINE S. May. 1 Vol. 

LOOKING UPWARD: 
Or, THE STORY OF WILHELM DEREMEN. 
Translated from the French, by HELEN G. BLYTHE. 
1 Vol. 18mo. 155 pp. 60 cents. 


18mo. litpp. 60cents. 


BRIGHT GEMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
12 Vols. 32mo. $3 00. 

Sandy Duncan. Marie’s Reward. 

Tiny’s Musical Box, Poor Pat. 

Ruth Dean’s Birthday. Word in Season. 

Terence Moran, Waking Up. 

Little Trapper Boy. Bound Girl, 

Boy not made to Mind. Caught in her Own Trap. 


Please address your orders to 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
26 School Street, Boston. 


Send for our full catalogue; over forty series of books 
for the young. 21—2teow 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
_ MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. — 
WE WANT 





100,000 “amis 
At once 
TO THE 
ENJOY PLEASURE 


OF READING 
The delightful and profiting 10,000 mile adventures of 
Fregener High, 
Inele Ike 
ate and’ arry, 
THE ROAMER FAMILY, ) kate and’ 
Pinkie and Bob, 
By Earnest MARKMAN, 
100 PACE BOOK---!0 CENTS! 
Thousands already sold! 
Youth’s Companion recommends it. 

Send 10 cents, and 3 cent stamp for mailing it, to Mrr- 
CANTILE Pus, Co., St. Louis, Mo., writing your name 
and P.O. plain, You'll get your moncy’s worth many 
times over. 21—It 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for immediate flowering. sent safely by mail 
postpaid. 

Five Splendid Varieties tor $1; 12 do., $2. 

For l0c additional we send “MaGyiricext Premicm 
Rose.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue sent free to all 
whoapply. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

ROSE GROWERS. 

West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 
Circulars free. Apply to 

ow Rag 1h My aceek. . “al } ; 
urray Street, New York, and@y Sunes = 
____ 78 Cornhill, Boston, 21—ly .. oa 

Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 

STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, will do the work of a $250 
press. 4x6, $14; 7x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
&ec., $5. Stamp for catalogue to 
Curtis & Mitchell, Type unders, 21 
Brattle St., Boston. 


Jeowl0t 












Estab. 1847. 
21—26t 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled for Amateur or Business 

Purposes. 
12,500 in usec. 
Send stamp for ILLustratTEeD Cat- 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St., z. 
oston, Mass. 


CARD PRESSES, $5. 


1 a “Lowest Priced and BEST. 

s 
Exce Sloy Do Your Own Printing 
Portable Press _for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

Larger sizes for larger work, 

BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,dclight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
Printi have great fun and make money fast 
Pp. mm ng at printing. Send twostamps for full 





2—ly 












gets and 100 Slugs, together with a Ramrod, Shoulder- 
Rest, and a combined Claw and Wrench. 


Price Complete $5 00. Nickel-Plated 86 00. 


Sent by express or by Mail on receipt of price and 35 
cents postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
{ 41 Temple Place. } Boston, Mass. 


When sending money for any of the above articles, buy 





Tesse3 ca sses type etc to the Mfrs 


perme pee 
KELSEY & ©0., Meriden, Conr- 
STEN ¥ DW are being 
FOREIGN STAMPS .cicrité 
next 30 days at 50 per cent. below catalogued prices, on 
account of having too large a stock to carry. 
H. J. BOYCE, Kansas City, Mo. 


a ona A MONTH — Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first class. 
Particulars sent free. Address J. be H 

cc 


& 
For Agents in our Ten New Novel- 





»., St. Lonis, Mo. 





& post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- 
ter, as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any 








Staunton, made one during the senatorial contest in 


other way. 


SMONE ties, just out. Needed in every 


| house. Sample and Circulars free by mail. oa 
| A 


WHITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 








For the Companion, 


LIMERICK BELLS. 


More than a century since, there came 
From fair ltalia’s sunny clime 
An artist crowned with wreath of fame, 
Who wrought the bells for Limevick’s chime! 
The secret of his nume he 
Yet thousands blessed I 
E’en some with joy ec 
As pealed that music 


The 
i 


kept, 
lis eur 
tatie v 

sott and ¢ 


mugh raptured praises reached his ear, 
e said to friends, with parting sigh,— 
“My rich reward shall be to heat 

Those tender tones when cailed to die!” 
Long years elapsed. One lovely ev 

Those bells of Shannon, f 1 
The soul of music seemed to br 

To charm anew exch list’ning « 
many aecli 


A stranger, browned by 
wine be: 


‘4 ] no 
. nt to hear tl 
yes lit with wondr« 
O’er Shannon's waters, pitt” 
The mellow not 
Their rich cariilon f 
Pure as a dying 


dah 


arose and fell; 
iNed the night, 
int’s farewell! 
Alone and silently he came, 
In noisel 1allop, from the shore; 
And said to t! who sought his name, 
“Peace! list to those dear bells onee more !” 
His stately form ¢ 
Drew ev'ry boa 
Yet heeding not, a 
Ile drank the music 


se 


It seemed to thrill him throu 1nd through; 
ilo circled his gran r 
Till ev’ry boatman pansed to view 
The form endowed with heavenly grace! 
And richer, purer, softer now, 
\ Ans of music pe 
*v bored his lofty bz 
With Joy the belfry seemed to r 
And, as the last strain died 
And melted in the dist 
The one who toned th 
With forehead bowed 
Midst princely 
ne darlit 
To hear the 
E’er passing 


vbr thle 
upon hist 
c, and pomp, ¢ 

! essed hi 

at T 

> BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
East Lempster, N. I/., May, 175. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


AN ACCIDENT THAT SHAPED TWO 
DESTINIES. 


THE YOUTH’S 


poral future of the one, and perhaps the eternal gether—a distance of forty-jive feet. Foster kind eyes were flecked with blood spots. Hi 
came down “top of the heap,” and without wait- clothes were the worse for gutter mud, 

: ing to examine the injuries of his “companion in | 

| tribulation,” ran with all his might towards his 


future of the other, 
The boy who stepped on the scythe was the 


COMPANTON, 


Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, D. D., the eminent mis- | home, 


sionary to the Choctaws. The other boy was 
the late Dr. Joel Hawes, for forty years minister 
of the First church in Hartford. 

ee ee 

BILLY REED. 

The following story of singular boy-adventure 

is from the Worcester Spy. The young traveller | 
had between two 


| 
' 


come and three thousand 


| miles, and had every thing but his Bible stolen 


from him on the way: 

A bright-looking lad of sixteen applied for 
lodgings at the police office ene evening about 
ten o’clock. He gave his name as William H. | 


| Reed, of Abington, Mass., and, according to the | 


custom, was told to place in his hat whatever 
articles he might have about his person, 
He promptly drew a good-sized Bible from 


}under his coat, and, placing it in his hat, re- 


the 1 


| his home, 


marked that the book was his all. 
usual for lodgers to have a B 
sion 


It is not 
ible in their posses- 
and this, coupled with the intelligent ap- 
pearance of the lad, interested the officers in the 
ease. The boy was questioned, and told the fol- 
lowing interesting story: 

With the consent of his father he left his home 
the first of last October, and shipped from Bos- 
ton on board the bark which was bound for Gal- 
veston, Texas. was subjected to severe 
treatment during the voyage, and on the arrival 
of the vessel at Galveston, he resolved to run 
away. 

He escaped from the vessel, but was followed 
and captured, and returned to the ship. As pun- 
ishment for running away, he was locked into the 
foreceastle by the ¢ in, but in the night-time 

yoke out of his prison, and by means of a 
hawser reached the picr and was free again, 

He had at this time one dollar in money, the 
suit of clothes which he had on, and a sailor’s 
bag containing a number of tiinkets. He left 
Galveston on November 17th, resolved to reach 
The distance from Galveston to Bos- 


Te 


| ton is two thousand two hundred and eighty- | 


nine miles, and last night he had remaining only | 
forty-four miles of this distance to accomplish. | 
Of the whole distance, young Reed has travelled | 


| five hundved and sixty-three miles on foot. 


| obtaining 


| rious cities and pk: 


The rest of the journey he accomplished by 
rides on railroad trains and in teams 
which he met on the road. He had a paper in 
his Bible containing a list of persons in the va- 
es where he had stopped who 
had befriended him, and to those he said he pro- 
posed to write when he reached home. The list 


} Was quite a novel one, as will be seen from the 


We published in the Companion, some time | 


since, an account of “Tow a rabbit saved a man’s 
life.” It seems like trifling to say that so small 
a fact as the running of a rabbit could have any 
thing todo with a man's efernal life. Yet the 


following story would almost verify such a state- | 


ment, 
In a quiet New Engiand town two boys, about 
sixteen years of age, became interested in the 


following address: 

“Mary Ann Wilson, the poor fireman’s widow 
and peanut woman at the Academy of Music, 
New Orleans, La.” 

Two policeman in New Orleans housed and fed 
the lad for a week, and two members of police 
foree at Albany gave him a suit of clothes. The 
bible, with which he has not parted since he left 
Galveston, was presented to him by his father the 
day before he left home. The lad told his story 
in such a straightforward manner, that the offi- 
cers believed him at once. His statements were 
further verified by notes made on the fly-leaves 


| of his Bible, and scraps of paper in the book. 


truths of religion, but in very different ways. | 


One openly professed his faith in Christ, and the 
other declared himself a seeptie. 
timate friends, and used often to talk together 
on serious subjects; but the young seeptic pos- 
sessed uncommon of argument, 
would generally have the last word. He 
mained as unbelieving as ever. 

One summer day the Christian youth hap- 
pened to be occupied in or near a field where 
some mowers were at work. He saw the men 
suddenly drop their scythes and run after some- 
thing through the tall grass. A rabbit had 
started up just before them, and they were try- 
ing to catch it. 

The lad at once joined in the chase. Running 
barefoot, and with his eyes intent on the game, 
he trod on one of the keen scythe-blades, and 
fell with a terrible cut in his heel. The blood 


powers and 


re- 


proper assistance could be given him he had 
fainted and was nearly dead. 

He was conveyed to bed, and lay for days in 
extreme suffering. <A skilful surgeon cared for 
him, but gave no hope that he would recover, 
His sceptical friend came to see him, and no- 


ticing how calm and happy the young Chris- |} bear, 


tian was, he asked himself, “Could I die like 
that?” Convinced of the power and value of 
the religion that so supported his dying play- 
mate, he was led at once to accept Christ as his 
Lord and Saviour, 

To the surprise and gratitude of all, the wound- 
ed lad did not die. He rose from his bed healed, 
but he was a cripple for life. Giving up his 
plan of learning a trade (for he was already a 
mechanic's apprentice), he began to study for 
the ministry. So did his converted companion, 
Both lived to preach the Gospel, and to bequeath 
to the church of Jesus distinguished names and 
a blessed memory. 

The starting of that little rabbit in the hay- 
field on that summer day determined the tem- 


They were in- | : L 
: | lad was quite a hero at the police officé, and the 


When the second relief came in, at one o’clock, 
an officer on the relief happened to be acquainted 
with the boy’s family, at Abington, and another, 
who had followed the sea, knew the captain un- 
der whom young Reed had shipped. The young 


| officers showed him every attention possible, 


contributing a purse of money to defray his ex- 
penses from this city to his home. 


a 
A ROUGH TIME WITH A BEAR. 
Among the “Pioneer Adventures” published 

by G. T. Ridlon in the Portland Transcript, oc- 


; curs the following, which our young friends will 
| readily read: 


| towns of Otisfield and Bridgton. 


The town of Harrison was at one time in the 
Several of the 


}early settlers who purchased land on the east 


side of Long Pond, built cabins, in which they 
lived while clearing their land before marri 


Benjamin Foster had purchased lands of Thomas 


| Perley, of Boxford, Mass., bordering on “Crooked 


| River,” and for several years worked, felling 
streamed from the severed arteries, and before 


trees and clearing his farm, living alone in a rude 
log-cabin. 
But Benjamin had raised twelve acres of corn, 


| and believing it was not good for man to be alone, 


he went in search of a companion with whom to 
share the joys of life. He had formed the ac- 


quaintance of Naney Veasey, of Denmark, and | 


Was returning to his home late at night, after a 
visit to that lady, when he stumbled upon a huge 


_ Her bearship, not wishing to be disturbed dur- 
ing her nightly slumbers, seemed determined on 
revenge, and pursued the innocent Benjamin. 
He knew there was no safety upon the ground, 
and at once climbed a sapling, which he supposed 
too small for the bear to “hug; but he was 
doomed to disappointment, for she followed him, 
climbing higher and higher, until Benjamin 
dared go no further, lest the tree break. 

As soon as the bear reached his feet she took 
one of his heels in her mouth, tearing his slipper 
and flesh away; in doing this the bear lost her 
hold and went crashing to the ground. He sup- 
posed his trouble was now at an end, but was 
not to get off so easily. 

She soon climbed the tree again, 


and eatching 
his heels ag 


tin, tore away the flesh until the 
bone of one was laid bare; and this time the limb 
upon which Mr. Foster was hangin 


field of “ry 
| rious were his injuries. 


It was late in the autumn, and in crossing a 
-stubble,”’ he first discovered how se- 


The stubble pricked his mangled fect dreadful- 
ly, and caused him intense suffering. He was 
made a cripple for life by that night’s adventure, 
but he was not rejected by Nancy Veasey on that 
account, and soon made her his wife and took 
her to his new-made home in Otisfield — now 
Harrison. 


4 
or 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Carlyle is one of the oldest literary men in 
Great Britain, and has outlived his own genera- 
tion of great men, and many of the next gener- 
ation, like Dickens and Thackeray. But the old 
man is not happy. He retains full possession of 
his faculties, and is surrounded by comforts. But 
he is a regular grumbler, and nothing in the 
world goes to suit him. A correspondent says: 





Carlyle goes on the even and rather. morose 
tenor of his way in the very commonplace and 
unpicturesque suburb of Chelsea. He has lived 
for many years in a very plain house, on a small 
side street, called Cheyne Walk, the interior of 
his home being plain to almost dreariness. Since 
his wife’s death his accomplished niece, Mrs, 

rlyle Aiken, has looked after the grim 
ilosopher’s creature comforts, which are 

few, for he lives with a Puritan-like, not to say 
Spartan simplicity. I have often seen him tak- 
ing his regular afternoon walk through the Chel- 
sea streets, sometimes with a friend like Froude, 


Ruskin, or our own countryman, Moncure Con- | 
way, but usually alone, with a very old felt hat 


askew on his thick, stubby gray head; and a 
more gloomy, unsocial, cynical old man is seldom 
to be seen. No one could pass him without tak- 
ing note of him; his face would attract the atten- 
tion of a street urchin, so singularly expressive 
of a wholly unusual character is it. He is very 
sallow and hollow-cheeked; his eyes, dull and 
glassy, are deep sunk in their sockets; he wears 
a rough, short, tangled beard and moustache, 
white, all but here and there a stray streak of 
brown; his form is bent, and he stalks on in the 
gioomiest apparent indifference to the world 
about him. At home he occupies a harum-scar- 
um study at the top of the house most of the 
day; of this, sometimes, when closeted with a 
friend, he makes a bear garden, with his hurried 
pacing of the floor, and his bitter and voluble 
homilies about the littleness of mankind. Car- 
Iyle was right in declining to be gazetted as a 
Grand Commander of the Bath; it would be a 
very incongruous ornament for such as he, de- 
spising society as he dees, and knowing well that 


he needs no superficial gilding to his golden fame. | 


se 
HOW GERMANS BREAKFAST. 
If this writer (in Fraser’s Magazine) gives a 
true picture of a German breakfast, we much 
prefer to stay at home, even though we have 
only humble fare: 
There is no family breakfast as with us, where 


sons and daughters gather round the boards, let- 
ters ave received and read, newspapers scanned, 
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His wile, Vinnie Mead, bore many marks of 
privation. Her features could not be seen 
| through the thick veil which she wore. She led 

a little four-year-old boy to the stand with relue- 
tance. Judge Bixby asked her kindly whether 
she wished to prosecute her husband. Before 
she could reply, her little boy, rather proud to 
stand so high and look over so many people, 
glanced around until his eye fell upon the pris- 
oner. 

“O, there’s papa John,” he cried, in joyous 
tones, that were audible all over the court-room, 
“Mamma, tell him to come up here. Why don't 
you come, papa John?” 

| The prisoner scowled and looked down, and 
| the mother, in wiping away her tears, raised the 
veil, and the judge caught sight of her eyes, 
badly bruised and disfigurec 

“Did that man do that?’ 
some severity. 

“He did,” was the tearful reply. 
rather you would let him go, judge. 
always know what he’s doing. 
he knows.” 

“Papa John, come up here at once!” the 
child’s voice rang out again, as if the child had 
been permitted to command. The judge evi- 
dently thought there must be a kind streak 
somewhere under the forbidding exterior of the 
prisoner, else the child had not been so fa- 
miliar, 

“If I grant your wife’s request and let you go, 
will you promise not to come here again?” he 
demanded, sternly. 

“Never again, judge,” said the prisoner, 

As he left the bar, a free man, his little boy 
ran down the steps of the witness stand, crying 
“Papa, papa, don’t go so fast; we are coming!” 


> he demanded, with 


“But I'd 
He don't 
He's kind when 


i) 


— +e 
MRS. PARTINGTON. 

Mr. Shillaber’s humorous sayings, under the 
name of Mrs. Partington, are generally regarded 
as a little overdone. But similar blunders are 
made every day in real life, and Scribner's 
Monthly for May gives several that are authen- 
tic, and quite equal to the manufactured ones: 


A lady was overheard at an evening assembly 
speaking in high praise of a pretty girl just pass- 
ing. 

“Why, she is a perfect paragram of a young 
lady!” 

“I think you mean parallelogram; do you not?” 
suggested the waggish gentleman addressed. 

“L said parallelogram, Mr. —,’’ exclaimed 
the lady, with a combination of dignity and in- 
dignation impossible to describe. 

“Do you intend to masticate your house?” 
inquired a Western lady of a friend of mine who 
was building. He was a critical, cultured New- 
Englander, as exact as witty. What a droll look 
| came over his face as he answered,— 
| “My wife says I eat like an anaconda, and Tam 
| blessed with the digestion of an ostrich; but, 
| really, madam, I don’t think I could manage my 
| three-story brick.’ 
| A lady visiting Washington for the first time, 
| sent word to friends at home that she was dread- 

fully disappointed; she meant to have got an In- 
| dian Bureau for Jennie’s room, but there weren't 
| any to be had; and that she was so busy shan- 
pooing a young lady from one place to another 
| that she had no time to write letters. ‘ 
| <A rather old girl (who had been lured to Cali- 


and the great affairs of the world as made known | fornia by the cheering information that she was 
by telegram imparted and commented upon. | sure to marry there) laid siege to a wealthy wid- 


| 


We look in vain for the damask table-cloth, the 
steaming urn, the symmetrical arrangement of 
plate and china, that welcome us in the middle- 
class English houschold. No trim girls in bright 
cotton or well-cut homespun gowns, no young 
men whose fresh faces tell of tubs and Turkish 
towels, are here to greet us, 

There may be a linen cloth upon the table, 
(though even this detail is far from general,) and 
there will bea coffee-pot and milk-jug and sugar- 
basin, set down anyhow, anywhere; a basket, 
either of wicker or Japan, piled up with fresh 
Semmelen; perhaps a stray plate or two; a dis- 
orderly group of cups of different colors and de- 
signs; no butter; no knives or forks; possibly a 
plate with a few milk-rolls of somewhat finer 
flour than the ordinary; and the breakfast equi- 
page is complete. 

The first comer (if a lady, in dressing-gown and 
cap; if a man, in Schlafrock and Pantoffein) will 
help her or himself to coffee and rolls, probably 
eating and drinking like peripatetic philosophers, 
for there is no inducement to “sit down and 
make yourself comfortable.” 

f it be winter-time, the coffee-pot and milk- 
jug will be placed on the stove instead of on the 


case may be, for the enjoyment of the post-pran- 
dial cigar, or to supplement the somewhat scan- 
tily-represented “mysteries of the toilet.” 

The last comer will enjoy the dregs of the cof- 
fee-pot and the drains of the milk-jug on an oil- 
cloth cover or crumpled table-cloth, slopped with 
the surplusage of successive coffee-cups, and be- 
sprinkled with the crumbs of consumed rolls, 


a 


A LITTLE BOY’S PLEA IN COURT. 
Love and innocence plead without knowing it, 
and their presence can soften even the indigna- 
tion felt against guilt. It is touching, always, to 
| find them in a drunkard’s home, and perhaps 
their influence there is not entirely wasted, though 
| they seem to be. The New York Sun thus 
sketches a recent scene in the police court: 





| _ Fourth ward rum exhaled from every pore in 


| John Mead’s body when he appeared at the bar 


& gave way, | of the Special Session to answer for beating his | 
and both man and bear went to the ground to-' wife, John’s face was bloated, and his naturally ' 


table; and the next comer goes through the same | 
formula of solitary feeding, departing, as the 


| ower, who at first showed signs of succumbing, 
| but finally resisted the attack. As usual with 
women who are feeling intensely disappointed, 
| she “didn’t care; no, not one bit.””? And she ex- 
| claimed, half sobbing, to a bosom friend,— 
| “Why, I wouldn’t be hired to marry him, 
hateful old thing! I wouldn’t take him, notif 
| he was a perfect Venus!” As money was his 
| chief charm, we suppose she meant Croesus. 


| —__—_—_~or—__—__-- 
ANTS AND COCKROACHES. 


According to the following story, it would be 
| expedient for housekeepers who are troubled by 


} the inroads of cockroaches to introduce into 
| their houses a few colonies of ants. The reme 
| dy might resemble the act of the Dutchman, who 
| burnt up his barn in order to get rid of the rats 
but it would be effectual: 


I sailed from Philadelphia in the winter of 
| 1859. After being at sea some ten days I discov- 
| ered that we had on board a large number of 
ants and cockroaches. Going through the cabin 
one evening, our colored steward said to me, 
“Cap’n, jes’ look a hea’h.” : 

He was standing in the pantry door, with 4 
lamp in his hand. On looking into the panty I 
| discovered on the lower shelf a number of large 

black ants in a huddle, and a half dozen by 
| themselves, and on the opposite side of the shell 
| was some sugar, which the ants did not seem to 
notice, which caused me to wonder; the reason, 
| however, soon became apparent. 

A cockroach made his appearance and went 
for the sugar, and the group of ants went alter 
him; and before he fairly got a taste of the st 
gar they had him down and killed him in less 
than a minute. Then the six that stood apart 
from the rest advanced, took up the dead cock- 
roach, and bore him off the field. 

The others remained on the watch, and as soon 
as another appeared they all pitched in and 
made short work, as before. In the meantime 
the pall-bearers had returned, and took this one 
off the field, as they had done the other. 
watched until I saw that enacted a half dozen 
times, and it was done as regularly as it coul 
| have been by men. The ants kept on killing the 
cockroaches until they had entirely cleared them 
out, which took but a short time. 
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URNS ELT) 
(Gh HILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 
“WHERE ARE THE CHILDREN?” 
You ask me “Where are the children?” 
[knew but a minute ago; 
They were racing out to the barn-yard, 
With their faces all in a glow. 




























































































Come peep through the cracks now, and see them; 
Just five, and a merrier crew 

No‘er shook a barn’s weather-stained rafters, 
With laughter more jolly and true. 

There’s Susy, the golden-haired darling, 
And Kate, with her tresses of jet; 

And Carrie, though almost a maiden, 
Can play with the wildest ones yet. 

There, see them, with Peter and Harry, 
All perched on the beam ina row! 

What screams of delight, and what scramblings, 
As into the hay-mow they go. 





Now “hide-and-go-seek” has been voted, 
And the search in sly corners begins; 
They're found, stowed away in the hay-ricks, 
In boxes, and barrels, and bins. 
And each newly-found one they herald 
With shouts that no comrade could miss; 
Some games may be played in a parlor, 
But barns are the places for this. 
They're off in the morning for chestnuts 
And walnuts, with baskets and bags; 
And while they are lucky in finding, 
Their courage to gather ne’er flags. 
Their cheeks are as brown as their wild nuts, 
And often torn jackets they wear; 
But the bright, healthful glow of their faces 
Compensates for many a tear. 
These children are busy and happy 
From rising till setting of sun; 
They've hours for work and for study, 
But more for their rollicking fun. 
They never have heard of “the German,” 
And sometimes I know they are rough; 
But the “grace of the truest politeness” 
Is theirs, and that is enough. 
By-and-by you will ask for the children 
When, ah! there will be none; for then 
The girls will be grown to be women, 
And the boys, I hope, will be men. 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE BIRDIE. 
A Sweet Memory. 

From way down in the corn-field we could 
catch a sound, now and then, 
gruff voice, as he talked to the horses he was 
driving; and occasionally the summer wind 
Would waft us a childish treble as accompani- 
ment. 

From our window we could see Joe’s figure, in 
his scarlet flannel shirt, and brown corduroy 
pants tucked in his boots, while beside him there 
Seemed to be walking a large straw hat,—for all 
that conld be seen was the hat, and sometimes a 
pair of little sun-burned, bare legs; but.we knew 
Birdie was there. The hat meant Birdie. 

He wore it constantly. He never forgot to put | 
it on the first thing when dressed in the morn- 
ing, and he liked it a great deal better than he 
did the little white sailor hat, with the blue rib- 
bon, which he wore to Sunday school. It wasa 
steat coarse straw hat, and quite covered him, 
leaving only little glimpses of his petticoats and 

ts below. 

He w as such a brave, bright little three-year- 
old boy! One couldn’t think of calling hima 
baby. He knew almost as much as Joe. When 
the train came in at night, and grandpa came 
home, tired, from the city’s heat and turmoil, it 








of Dutch Joe’s | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





was Birdie who rushed down the jane to meet | 
| him, and told him all that had been done during | 
| the day,—how many acres the men had planted; | 
how far the new stone wall was laid; how many 
| quarts of berries the girls had picke 4; and how | 
many green apples and pears he had carried to | 
| the pigs in his little basket. And after tea, when | 
| grandpa went over the place to see for himself | 
| how busy the men had been in his absence, Bir- | 
| die trudged all the way again, his hand fast 
clasped in grandpa’s, and the big straw hat tight 
down on his little round head. 

And then, when they came back, and we all 
sat out on the wide piazza in the cool of twi- 
light, it was little Birdie who made the evening's 
amusement, with his little violin on his baby 
arm, pretending to play “Shoo, Fly,” or singing 
“Raggety Jack’ in his high-pitched, baby voice, 
perfect in tune and time. 
| Sitting there, one evening, we heard a heavy 
| tramp and rustle in the garden. Grandpa got 
| up to look, and presently we all saw three great 
cows running through the walks and over the 
pretty grass-plats. 

Grandpa called to the gardener, who was near 
by, to come quick and put out the intruders, and 
Birdie shouted for Joe; but neither of them hap- 
pening to hear the calls, Birdie caught up his 





tone, “I just ’spect I'll have to go myself!” and 
before we knew it the little bare legs under the 
hat had raced the animals out of the garden into 
the road. 

He had so many quaint little ways of saying 
things. Helping Sarah, the colored girl, shell 
peas, one day, he suddenly remarked,— 

“You've dot black hands.’’ 

Sarah was a trifle offended, and did not reply. 

He saw it directly. 

“Never mind, Sarah,” said he, in a comforting 
tone. “They’re just as dood. Dod made ’em 
black, but under the skin you’re all nice and 
white like me, I dess.”’ 

One bright spring morning a messenger—one 
of the many the great reaper, Death, sends out to 
gather little flowers for his sheaves—came for 
our little blossom, and it came to Birdie in the 
flush of fever. Then we had to put away the 
big straw hat, and fold up the little blue cloth 
| suit that grandpa had bought for him, for little 
| Birdie tossed to and fro on a bed of sickness, 
and would never need again the old hat, or the 
new little jacket and trousers. 

“Don’t cry, mamma, I will be better soon,” he 
would say, when he saw his mamma weeping be- 
side him. 

The little bird-song was hushed soon after; 
but ah! though there be 


“Only a little grave left to us here, 
Only a memory tender and dear,” 


the voice shall be heard again, the song shall be 
sung again,—sweeter and fuller than before, in 
that 
“Happy land far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day.”’ 
Cousin GussIzE. 
te -- 
For the Companion. 
THE GOOSE’S SIGN. 


Minnie was six and Bessie four years old when 
their aunt took them to her country home, where 
they were to spend afew weeks. It was a de- 
lightful spring morning when they arrived. All 
was life and bustle on the farm, and every thing 
was new and strange to the little girls. 

They romped w ith the calves and lambs, fed 
the chickens, gathered fresh eggs, chased butter- 
flies, and pulled the flowers, They were very, 
very tired when they kneeled down by the bed 
that night to say their prayers. Just then a 
lond noise was heard from the geese. 

“What’s that?” said Bessie. 

“I guess the geese are saying their prayers,” 
said the wise little Minnie. 

“I think so,”’ said Bessie, and continued her de- 

votions. 

In the night they were waked by another loud 
noise from the geese. 

“Do they say their prayers twice?” asked 
Bessie. 

Minnie, who always tried to impress her 
younger sister with her own superiority by an- 
swering questions wisely, reflected a moment, 
and then said,— 

“T expect they’ve been asleep, and now they’ve 
waked up and are telling their dreams.” 

*spect so,” said Bessie, and soon both chil- 
dren and geese were asleep again. 

The next morning little Bessie said,— 

“OQ, aunty, I had such a funny’ dream! I 
dreamed the geese dreamed about me. I thought 
they all waked up and told their dreams, and 
one of them talked so plain I heard all she ‘said, 
She qnacked a little minute, and then said, ‘I 
dreamed it was morning, and Bessie brought us 
some corn for breakfast.’ Now what’s that a 
sign of, auntie?” 

“KI’sa sign you will do so, and you can make 
the goose’s sign come true by taking this out and 
throwing it upon the ground near them,” said 
her aunt, handing her a cup of corn. 

Bessie ‘trudged away with the corn, and so the 
gfoose’s sign came true. Mary MonTREAL. 





straw hat from off his mamma’s lap, and started | 
down the steps, saying, in a very important | 
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| 90 DESIGNS. 36 DESIGNS. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. | hy: Gite @altecaton: dheate-| a dila-eutleetion ieadk-de= 
2. signs are printed in a. sign ts beaut fully luminat- 


| GLE colors, either gold, sil- | ed, in brilliant colors, shad- 
ver, black, blue, green, &e., | ed and interlaced with golden 
on white and tinted Bristol. | tracery in the most superb 





(Prefix a letter to the last word of the first line, and you | 
will have the last word of the second line; then prefix a 
etter to the last word of the second line, and you will | 
have the last word of the third line; as, old, cold; scold.) 


WHAT DID HE SELL? 


style. Nothing approac he ng 
i can be vbiained elsewhere. 


CIP In the above each design contains a blank scroll 





The captain strode from fore to —, | or space for the insertion of name, motto, sentiment, ete. 
As lordly on his simple —, | 
As though it were some noble —. | 
| 
He shouted, shoved, and ordered, —— | N Oo i : Cc E 
The floating warehouse brought to —; | ’ 
4 
Then changing tone from blunt to —, We desire hereby to inform the public that certain un- 
He cried his cargo: “Tons of d scrupulous parties are printing an inferior article of “scroll 


cards” from electrot ype copies of coarse Danie uts, Which 


! in most instances are rude imitations of 


Coals, linens, jewels, apples, 





some of the less 






Who'll buy my wares at any aap elaborate of our designs, done on inferior card and in an 
outrageously inferior way. Such cards will not deceive 
And buyers came with eye and —; any Who kave ever purchased of us, 9s the difference is so 


| jought large and little, pearl or —— 


great th: ut the fraud will be detected ata glance, But be- 
From book to barrel, spoon to —. 


ing ycr ue Heda ad tha at this trash is sold by some as 
“Ve elsior Cards,” we deem it but simple justice 
to ourselv es ‘to caution the public, 


He sold by inch, and sold by —; 
Sold plough and screw, sold type and —_—; 
Sold muslin for a lady’s 
Sold pipes of wine, and ea : Ne a SPEGIAL PACKAGE. -£} 
Sold drums and fifes the camy : 
Sold game from rabbit up to —; In order to serve the interests, both of ourselves and of 
ss the readers of the Companion, whose patronage we have 
Sold fish, from salmon down to ——; long and steadily enjoyed, we have decided, in view of 


Lumber for pencils and for —, the above fac nd yoni — notice, to offer a 
Dishes, from silver cup to —. MEN PACKAGE, which shall con- 























tai ARDS, i uling 12 Se Pius Ultra” and 38 “Ex 
He sold to scribes and printers, ——; PClsio every card having a different design, and assort+ 
To florists, lily bulbs and —; ed in all the colors, tints, &c., tor 50 cents and 3-cent 
Sold sparrow cages stocked with —. stani] 


- hoy IDING that the party ordering such a px 
shall at the same time furnish us with the vame, 1 
ota upation of some person likely to be inter 

fine penmanship; such, for instance, as card writers 
teachers of penmanship or other bre inche 83 the prineipal 
He sold to seedsmen, hemp and —; of your school; the best wees rin your school; bookkeep= 
To milliners sold silk and ——-; 
To dentists tools that pull or —. 





He sold to sketchers, Indian 
Sold chains of gold, and many a 
That blacksmiths forge and texmsters 

















ent, this «ite r will furnish ‘the 
! a beautiful selection of gems of 
penmanship for the album, ete., af about haif the reqular 
retail price, and will enable those who have unwittingly 
been imposed upon, inthe way above alluded Ao, to come- 





He sold to wear, to drink, to ——; 
He vended cold, and tr 
The vende 





eked —-; 
rs voted him a —. 














The sale was out; the tide was : pare the genuine ecards w ith the fraudulent , 
The float, renewed by plank and —, cone, sine ra la Ses - a. ue eo "and petals pool 
Again adown the stream did —. — where on receipt of 3-cent postage stump, Address 
2. L. J. VolcT, 
REBUS. 


ox $5, East Bridgewater, Mass. 





DE: AU TIFUL invention fer marking Clothing 
and printing Cards.dc. An article that every 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, business or address, Very profite 
able, amusing and instructive for the young. 
Oo8 SE wrth 8 alphabets type. 
w ins & alphabets. 0.3 $S.with 11 “ciphae 
— Type Case, Ink and lad included. 
RA liv DI Noa by mail free. Agents wanted 
COLDING & Co.,14 Kilby 5, Boston. 
Do Your TN C.] . From $l up 
Own PRi By is SFIT Seeker Fre 
Earnily Printer orcsvertasmeie Diamond 
Pr for Cards & Cireulars$5tolS. Pear! Pri Gas feral 
0b work $2510135. COLDINGECo.- Aitioyst Boston 


In Actual Use: 
Sinith called Macaulay. 


WILLY Wisp. MORE THAN 


3. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
(Each word has five letters.) 
The Pope’s triple crown. 
Part of the hand. & 


Part of a house. 
ESTEY ORGANS! 


Pains. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Sign of distress, | 
A gum-resin. | 
| 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO’, 


To replace. 
The middle letters, read downwards, give the name | 
(Gy Senp For ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
l7—eow4t 


of an instructive game. WHIP-POOK-WILL. 








What Sidney 





4. 
WORD SQUARE, VT, 
A vessel used for pleasure trips. 
To regard with horror. 
A light household task. 
A wandering troop or gang. 
Extensively used for shade. 





DURING THIS MONTH, or 
balance in small monthly payments. 


| WATERS?’ New Scale Pianos 





are the best made; 
singing tone, powerful, pure aud even. 
WATERS’ Concerto Organs 

cannot be excelled in tone or beauty; they defy 
| competition. 
| tation of ‘ie Human Voice. Agents Wanted. 

| A liberal discount _to Teachers, Ministers, 
© hurches, Schools, Lodges, ete. Special in- 
| ducements to the’ trade. Illustrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. 19—3L 


ONSTANTINE’S 
620 W-4-Ocsey-4 


‘ FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY, 

CURES SKIN #SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS*DRUGGISTS. 





| 






Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. , 


1. Tonic, Halo, Emblem, Yelp, Omega, Union, 
Tumuli, Hero, Sun. THe YOUTH'’S COMPANION, | 

2. A big darkey (dark E) go overboard. | 

3. Newt, neuter, new test. Row, roar, roast. 
Count, counter, counted. 

4 














CAT Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw, 
MINOT and ten different samples, with your name be au- 
awO tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 

MANTLED -. by weturn mail, fer 20 cents. Acents’ price list 
DANDEL T ON and samples of 60 different desic - for ‘thee | 
BEELINE sent with each new order, W. CANNON, 46 
TRENT Kneeland Street, Loston, Mass, 19—ly 
SUG 7 amen 


SAMPLE to Agents. Lapizs’ ComBINATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, with Chromos. 
F.P. Girex, New Ret 


FREE 


44—ly 








P hme ip — 
5. Salnion, Cain, Lot, Jacob, Adam, Isaac. 





A GREAT OFFER! 233!\).. XiWae< S90 


M.P.R YORK, Ah Sionsse of 100 PIANOS Wx \D OR- 
sata GANS of first class makers, (cluding WATE Rs, 
at EXTREME LY LOW PRICES for cash, 


part cash, and 


The touch elastic, and a fine 


The Concerto Stop is ¢ fine Imi- 














THE Y OUTH’S 





The Sonscrirrion Price of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
ostage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 

year. 

Tur Comranton fs sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 

be m: ule in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 

WUEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN B% PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money Ly us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to pce: should be 
MASON & CO. 


addressed to PERRY 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





FLOORS AND WINDOWS IN GERMANY. 

Julian Hawthorne writes very pleasantly on the 
contrasts between American and German houses, 
In this country carpets are universal; 
very bare and desolate without them. But in Ger- 
many they are The floor is of large 
boards, painted brownish yellow and polished; or, in 
the newer houses, it is parqueted and waxed, so that 
it reflects the ceiling, and is perilous to walk on. It 
is seldom left wholly bare, except in summer, but is 
partially covered with rugs, a large one under the 
table, and smaller ones in various parts of the room. 
In winter a fox or bear skin serves both for warmth 
and ornament. 

The windows differ even more completely from 
the American model, They open on hinges like 
doors. He likes the foreign style. “It isa pleasant, 
antique fashion. This is the kind of casements from 
which the ladics of the Middle Ages were wont to 
converse with their lovers. They could never have 
pushed up our modern window, with its uneven 
grooves and rough running cords, nor eloped throngh 
it with any grace or dignity. Moreover, nothing is 
less picturesque than an open window of the mod- 
ern style; whereas, the old casement standing ajar, 
forms a picture by itself.” 


a house seems 


rarely seen, 


oe 
A BUCKING SHARK. 


Those who have seen two rams or he-goats fight 
know the meaning of “bucking.” 


In the narratives 
of whalemen, several instances are given of whales 
who have injured and in some cases destroyed ships 
by “bucking” against them. They would start a 
long distance off, and run head on against the ship. 
One whale is mentioned who was the terror of the 
Pacific Ocean, having destroyed two or three ships. 
He was named “Moby Dick,’ and a Mr. Mellville 
wrote his biography, giving highly-drawn accounts 
of his adventures. From the following paragraph, 
published in the Auckland (New Zealand) Star, it 
seems that a shark performed a similar feat: 

During the last trip of the Eliza McPhoe from 
this port to Catlin River, and when off Cape Saun- 
ders, a large shark, attracted by a porpoise hang- 
ing over the vessel’s stern, followed the vessel over 
twenty-six mile Those on board endeavored to 
secure the shark. with harpoons, with which it was 
struck three times, but each time got away. 

The last time it became infuriated, went away a 
quarter of a mile, turned, and ran at the vessel with 
all its strength, striking ‘her on the port bow with 
such force thi it (being only in ballast trim) she heeled 
over. The shark was at the time stunned, but a 
breeze springing up, those on board were not able to 
vatch him. Capt. Patterson says the shark was twen- 
ty-five feet in length and five feet in diameter. 

- > 
AN ENLIGHTENED “JAP.” 

Knowledge gets into the head through several or- 
gans, and, if we may trust the following, the hair is 
one of them, The Yokohama Gazette, an English 
paper printed in Japan, tells how a young beau of 
Fukaya made an experiment in civilization, and got 
more light than satisfaction. 


The inhabitants of Fukaya, in Kumagayaken, are 
becoming Europeanized. Young people have com- 
menced to cut their hair in the European style, vol- 
untarily, aud one young fellow, having raised a de- 
cent crop on that part of his cranium which had 
hitherto been kept shaven, considered that he ought 
to have Europ.an oil to mi nke his hair shine, so as to 
create an impression upon those of his countrymen 
who were so ao Nadieos against the hairy-faced for- 
eigners and their fashions as to ignore any style of 
hair-dressing other than the wearing of the mage. 

The sequel will show that he made a deep impres- 
sion—on his own head. 
ticles shop” he asked for some Eurppean oil, and re- 
ceived some, though not the sort A 
used for the hair; it was coal-oil. 
rance is bliss; and the young votary of civilization 
was perfectly elated at the ¢ he apness of the precious 
oil, 30 nicely scented withal. For six days he con- 
tinued to saturate his hair with the oil night and 
morning. But he did not put on any on the seventh, 


Repairing to a “foreign ar- } word in the English language ? ?° 


nat is generally | 
However, igno- | 


| for on the evening of the sixth his father advised him 
to offer a light before Kami placed on the shelf, As 
| the youth held it above his head, the light acciden- 
tally came in contact with his hair, and he has not 
since been troubled to oil it. 


a 
“YOU GOT HIM, BOss!’’ 

There is a funny element in the composition of 

our colored brethren that makes them very interest- 


ing and entertaining. The Richmond Enquirer re- 
lates the following: 


Rather a serio-comic incident occurred at a station 

on the Richmond and Danville railroad a few days 
ago. An engineer was backing his train on to a sid- 
ing to take on an extra car, and a negro who was to 
connect the coupling was caught between the bum- 
pers of the car and the train. Though not seriously 
iurt, he had the breath pretty well knocked out of 
him, and was unable to move. Another negro, who 
saw his predicament, crept up to the engine, and 
drawing the engineer aside, said to him in a confi- 
dential whisper,— 

“Toss, you got him.” 

“What?” 

“You got him, boss, sure enuf, dis time. 
move nor holler neede ly 

Still puzzled, the reporter again demanded an ex- 
planation, when the negro sank his voice lower, and 
giving a knowing leer, said,— 

“Boss, I specs you better run; nobody seed you,” 
and then disappeared. 

About this time the fireman, who had gone back, 
came forward and explained matters; but it is evi- 
dent that negro No, 2 thought the squeeze was done 
on purpose. 


He can’t 


—__.—_—_- 
ANSWERED. 
We have no reason whatever to doubt the truth of 
the following pretty incident related in the Danville 
(Ky.) Advocate : 


An interesting little daughter of Prof. C., of this 
city, last summer, in eating a watermelon, got one 
of the seeds lodged in her windpipe. The effort was 
made to remove it, but proved ineffectual, and it 
was thought that the child would have to be taken 
to one of the large cities to have an operation per- 
formed by askiltul surgeon. To this she was decid- 
edly opposed, and pleaded with her mamma to tell 
her if there was no other way of relief. Finally, in 
order to quiet her childish fears, her Christian moth- 
er told her to ask God to help her. 

The little one went into an adjoining room, and 
shortly thereafter came runniig to her mamma with 
the seed in her hand, and her beautiful and intelli- 
gent face lighted up with joy. In response to the 
eager inquiry of the mother, the little one said that 
she had asked God to help her, and while she was 
praying she was taken with a severe cough, in which 
she threw up the seed. 


——— 
CRAPE ON THE DOOR, 


Few people give themselves the trouble of inquir- 
ing into the origin of the custom of placing crape on 
the door of a house where there has been a recent 
death, and many suppose that it isa local custom of 
recent introduction; but such is not the case: 


It evidently had its origin in the ancient her- 
aldic customs of the Anglo-Saxon race, and is as 
old as the time of the Henry I., of England, who 
reigned from A. D. 1100 to 1135. Even at this early 
period hatchments, or armorial ensigns, were placed 
in front of houses when the nobility and gentry died, 
These hatchments were of diamond sh: ype, and con- 
tained the family arms, quartered and colored with 
sable in such a manner that the spectator at a glance 
could tell what branch of the family was dead, 
whether the deceased was young or old, married or 
single, widow or widower. 

—— 
A NEEDLESS MYSTERY. 

On the wall over the bed of a dying woman 
in Cohoes, N. Y., 2 cross appeared. It began with a 
mere outline, deepened in color until the woman 
died, and then faded. She saw it, and superstitious- 
ly regarded it asa premonition of death. ‘The neigh- 
borhood was intensely excited, and hundreds went 
to see the cross. At length a matter-of-fact news- 
paper reporter investigated, and learned that a leak 
in the roof had let water into the plastering, the dis- 
coloration taking the significant shape by chance, 
and that when the rain-storm was over the cross 
faded. It is probable that fright aggravated the 
woman’s disease, and killed her. 


—~ ‘ 
A BUTCHER in a recent bankruptcy case, put in 
his claim strongly. He said that the bankrupt owed 
him for the very flesh on his bones. 
“It’s no recommendation for your meat, 


seeing 
how thin my client is,” 


said the protecting counsel. 


Two Boys, fifteen years of age, named Willie Sar- 
gent and Chester Coolidge, went out hunting in 


axe, the skin of which measured six feet, three 
inches in length, and four feet in width.—Concord 
(N. 41.) Monitor. 

That axe is probably the first one that was ever 
skinned in this country. 


AN OLD WOMAN sat on a bench in the Grand 
Trunk de ‘pot, yesterday, wiping her eyes with her 
handkerchief, when a portly man, full of sympathy, 
said to another,— 

Tis sad to see the falling tear. 
my heart ache to see an aged person in trouble.” 

Walking up to her, he kindly said,— 

“My y good woman, why these tears? why do you 
weep? 

She took down the handkerchief, looked up in 
surprise, and bluntly answered,— 

“I’ve got the wust cold in my head I’ve had for 
forty-six year.’’—Dertoit Free Press. 


“Ros,” said Tom, “which is the most dangerous | 
word to pronounce in the English language ? 

“Don’t know,” said Rob, “unless it isa a 
word.” 

“Pooh!” said Tom, “it’s stumbled, because you | 
are sure to get a tumble between the first and ast | 
letters.” 

“Ha! ha!” said Rob. “Now I’ve one for you. 
found it one day in the paper. 





| “WValetuding Arianism,’ * said Tom, promptly. 
“No, sir; it’s smiles, becanse there is a whole mile | 
between the first and last letters.” 


“Ho! ho!” cried Tom, “that's nothing. Iknowa 


word that has over three miles between its beginning | SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, N 


and ending.” 
|} “What's that?’ 
se/eaquered,”’ 


snid Rob, faintiv. 
said Tom.—St. Nicholas. 


_COMPANION 





It always makes | 


Cambridge, on the 19th, and killed a bear with an 





| 


LIKE A DREAM. 
How much this world is “like a dream,” 
So inuch it has that is ideal; 
So beautiful in prospect seem 
So many things that prove unreal; 
Many our friends who seem to be, 
When fortune on our pathway smiles, 
Forsake us in adversity, 
And stand aloof for miles and miles; 
But Boys when they desire new * Clothes,” 
And wish to geta ** Suit’ * that’s neat, 
Buy “New York Styles” at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


LADIES should uphold home mz saniaetanes by using the 
“Corticelli” Spool Silk and Button-hole Twist. They 
combine every thing that can be wished for hand or ma- 
chine sewing, are of all colors, elastic, even, compact, du- 
rable, and do not ravel. Com. 


Pills, 


Take Schenck’s Mandrake 
across the loins. 


if you have pain 
Com. 


TETTER, SALT RuEUM, SCALD HEAD, Xc., will certainly 
yield to the great alterative effects of the VEGETINE. 
Com. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. Com. 








20 A MONTH to pam everywhere. Address 
$ EXCELSIOR MFG. CO,, Buchanan, Mich. 


GAYEN AWAY! | pack fine Ornamental Visiting 
Cardsforstamp. Newark Novelty Co., Newark, N. 


15 CARDS with your name written in git, He 2. 
ples, 10c. 8. K. Howe, Penman, Jaffrey, N } vite Mtg 


ETTING THE BED.~—In this unfortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wa- 
ter isa preventive. For sale by all druggists. 21 


DEST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLarRK INDELIBLE PeNcit Co., Box I4l, 
Northampton, Mass ___2ttf 


OR 20 CENTS I will send the Greatest Wonder of 
the Nineteenth Century. The most useful article in 
the world. ANY PERSON not satisfied, | will —. the 
money. Address GEO. D. BU RTON, New Ipswich, N as 


N AKE YOUR OWN CANDY. .—Receipt for 

making any kind of candy sent for 25 cents. Extra 

eceipts, 10 cents each. J. S. KEELER, 82 Wall Street, 
New Haven, Conn. Mention this paper in ordering. 


30 DAMASK CARDS with name, 30 cents; or, 40 
Blank Scroll Cards of Birds, 5 designs, 20 cents. Ont- 
fit in 19 styles, 10 cents. Address J. B. HU STED, Nassau, 
Renss. Co 19— 


UST rrr Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry for that 

cough. [t will cure it, and that speedily. The genuine 
has the signature of “I. Butts” on the wrapper. 50 
cents and $1 00 a bottle. 25—It 








sam- 
Itp 


ep Ne Ie 





MAY haan 1875, 





~ SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL, 


Bearing in mind the fact that the new Elasiric 
tains the rupture under all circumstances a: 
with entire ease and comfort night and 
and permanent cure is effected, it is not si 
few other Trusses are now used. This Trt ‘ t 
mail any a - circulars supplied free by the 1 ls 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, New York city. Brar 
office, » 129 Ts Tremont Street, corner W inte T Street, 


COLGATE & C€0.’S 
Violet | of fetiiy eathercd isles. 
| ex haled by this delicious toilet 
Toilet ri water. The tenacity with which 
Water 


¢ Truss Te- 


1S Wor 
ay tall a per et 


the refreshing aroma flings to 
woven fabrics, to the hai 

to tho skin, is very remari 
Sold t in half-pint bottles bya ll Dra 


bie 
Gyists, 


ped all other 


books Three one! Ministers say—'‘(od sy poo s 
{ fe] Readers say, ‘‘Jt is splend 
109» are oe for it; pad Agro ore in, 
a Tis F 
g Q, Tae oe pamphleta. with BIC terms se rhe 
Address, X D NwoRtTit NGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of 
rience, containing descriptions and rule: 
SEN treatment of Consumption, “aettee 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism Fev ers Skin Dis. 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by inail _s 
charge’ to any one send- ing their address 
S. 8S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York, (‘the standard rec eipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 


person with a family. 1i—s2t 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER GENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and School Districts to build 
School-houses in Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, in sums 
of $100 and upwards, pay ten per cent. interest, well select. 
ed security, absolute and no loss. $1,000 invested at |) 
“4 cent, amounts to $117,301 in 50 years. Bonds for sale 


CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 
_19—3t 72 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 





Bag 
the 

















Cards and the beautiful 
which retails at sight for 
50 cts. gy 9 of ~ crrameasey Marble and Bristol Cards 
fer 25 cents. Addre 
_21-1 t "ALLING ¢ & DOOLITTLE, Hampden, Conn. 
“FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting c ards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal ed 
samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake and Dams isk cards. 
Agents wanted. Commissions 40 to 50 per cent. 
A. H. FU 
AL GLYCERINE. 1e 


LLER, Brockton, Mass. 
Oat: best and che: 
Soar. Sold everywhere. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE polished with INDEXI- 
CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-powder. 41—tf 


DIR IEST and hardest work in the house mace 


comparatively easy and pleasant. Every 


Schr us 50 cts. for 25 Visiting 
Chromo, “The Cherry Girls,” 


pest 





| 
one interested in reducing woman's work should send nov | 


a stamp for ourcirenlar. GRAY, DIXON & CO., 51 Cly- 


bourn Avenue, Chicago. 14 —13 
Ty pe Beg up exp ly for Amateur P1 


TYP _Ae ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 


105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 6—ly 


NEND 10 cents for 4 beantiful Chromos, or 6 cents for 
w 48 sheets paper, 12 cents; 50 envelopes, 12 cents; 12 
nice lead pencils, 25 cents; ame of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large C atalogiies, 13 ce nts, ¢ ull prepaid. Fair dealing. 
Address Il. F. GILN Ac K, South Manchester, Conn. 


TOOLS| AnD MATE RIALS FOR SORRENTO- 
WORK, SCROLL-SAWING & WOOD-CARVING. 
Also, ILLUSTRATED oar! for AMATEURS. Engravings by 
TEN Eyck, engraver to the “Scientific American.” Price- 
List malied free “ene application to 
2 IORACE J. HOWF, Medford, Mass. 


M NERALS.—A fine collection of Minerals for ev ery 
youth in the country. Only $200 for fifty fine spec- 
imens illustrating the prominent Minerals all named; a 
larger series of 100 specimens for $5 00. Natural History 
Store, 18 Are h St., Boston, Ms. Brewster & KNOWLTON. 


1, O00 AGENTS, Teachers Students, men and 
women wanted to sell CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTEER OF THE U.S. Shows grand re- 
sults of 100 YEARS PROGRESS. A whole Li- 
rary. Boston Globe.—Not a Ley but a necessi- 
ty. fn Best Selling book Published—Good 
oF, Want Gen. At. in every city of 10,000. Ad- 

hon, J. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 19—4t 
HE HOME GUEST, anid four of the best 
Chromos ever published. Mrs. Pollock’s Great His- 
torical Translation of The King’s Page, just commenced. 
The Home Guest has no superior. Our Chromos are the de- 


HOME GUEST PUB. CO., 419 Washington Wie ow 
9 
Size 12x15 inches, an attractive patent Calend: ir for 
TON, TON, Troy, N. 21—I1t 
in the worla. with 6 cent | 
HOW DELICHTFUL 
iehtul and harmless toilet preparation known as Geo, 
- Laird’s 
will leave the skin smooth, clear and transparently San 
‘one TAS Rn mat ein 


light of all. Sample copy and one Chromo on receipt of 
30 cents; 4 Chromos and Home Guest one year for $1 10. 
Boston, Mass. P.O, Box, 2,154. 
1875, and ** The Home Companion” a year, all postpaid, for 
only 50 cts. S — copies 6 cts, Address H. C. New- 
Agents for the best selling 28 
Cent Prize Stationery Package | 
away. Address, with 
stamp, BRIDE & CU., 769 Broadway, New York 
> > to be able to remove all the disfigurements from the 
in, such as tan, freckles, moth-patches, etc. The de- 
“Bloom of Youth” will effectually ae a 
such blemish without the fear of injuring the skin. 
tiful. Sold at all druggists and fancy goods dealers, 75 
cents per bottle. bottle. snide tad 21—It 
EVER OFFERED. LOCAL AGENTS 
wanted everywhere for Taz Ecuo, a weekly family and literary 


| journal, of 16 large Pages. | Subscription, $3.25. With TazEcuois 


y bound quarto volume, entitled Amere 





Which is the eopest| fea Illustrated, a ‘saperb delineation of American scenery. 
rt 





Circular free. J. 


| Largest 
| Satip wictiaMsacc, (Box 2177.) 39 Beekman St., New York. 


Patent and 
m2 profits. 
- Y. 20—10t 


For agents, either sex. 

Fancy Novelties. 
J Sten Check 
Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
S.M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


MONEY made rapidiy with Stencil and Key 
Outfits. 


niars FREF,. 





| 


published. 





Graefenberg Vegetable Piils 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing compl b) 
which women are subject. These medicines are purey 
vegetable. Sold pk all ay sts. Send a Almanac. 
1 RAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
i y 


56 Reade Street, N.Y, 
$5000 


“AMA For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold thit 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not eur, 
Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. i. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Pre 
gists everywhere. 5—ly 

tamp fF ATA ALoG ws GaAMe 

TED GREAT <e 

¢ the 
mies © 


and Rew 


3% 

ets, 
: Beever BS 
Wr orate 


prices Rede - 


TOUAYRY DSS! 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. 
5 ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all col 
Bristel Cards, FREE, Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents 
ULL MAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 3 








CARDS. 
We are prepared to fill orders for every desirable sty! 
of Visiting and Address Cards. Will send fifty fim 
printed White or Tinted Bristol Cards to any 
(postpaid) on receipt of 25c. Send stamp for sampl 
ARLOW & ee Middieboro’, Mass ’ 
ae DINE ag CREAT 
MEDIC 
A ate REMEDY FOR INL 
AND ALL DISEASES OF SER 
AND URINARY ORGANS 
ALL DRuGcC! 
w. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Prov vidence, Rel 
WANTED The People’s dollar paper, ‘THE Cox 
UTOR,” enlarged to 64 columns, re 
NEW |and secular. Takes everywhere. Five mi 
“AGENTS free. JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, Mass 
EVERY ONE 
of the 130,000 subscribers of tho Fouth’s Companion shoud 


nificent premiums. Sample, terms, elt» 
read the nice story for bovs in the April N 
E REVE 





TH ILLE. = 

The Reveille is one of the best and handsomest pay 

It is edited by Prof. Charles Doe, Principal 

the Preparatory Department, Norwich University. °° 

will send it three months on trial for uy 10 cents, At 
dress “THE a Northfield, V Laie 


hlet free. C. 
Pamphtet re Street, Boston 


SCROLL SAW PATTERNS, 
BRACKETS, FRAMES, EASELS, WALL POCKET 
ete. Four designs sent free on receipt of 25 ets. © 


stamp for catalogne. 
2—It  L. H. RUSSELL, Stratford, Cont. 


or nt trial to the Ne t 
Milliner & prccmenisen, the bes 
ted Magazine in the world at One Dollar a year 2 
wanted. SHARPS PUBLISHING CO., 107 Mexc 


EAD-QUARTERS for Forei A 
a Dealers, Agents, nor Box is 

Newspaper Publishers and Tea Stores will find a comple? i 
supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are unequs 
Our 9x11 monnted Chromos outsell anything in 
ket, 12 samples for $1 00; one handred for 
trated Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO.. 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. Box, : 2st 





$6 H. 
als 





